KEA CONVENTION APRIL 15-16-17 





KENTUCKY WELCOMES A FIRST LADY 





i FM 


The University Center 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1959 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 15 to July 18 July 20 to August 22 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 


Air-conditioned classrooms add to the pleasure of summer study 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS WORKSHOPS 


Institute on World Affairs Elementary Education Core Curriculum 
Secondary Education Audio-visual Aids 
Pre-School Education Guidance 
Psychological Foundations in Education 


*Workshop for Teachers of Mentally 
Handicapped Children—Laboratory Experience 


*(WHAS Crusade for Children Scholarships are available) 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE June 15-July 25 


June 15-August 22 Workshops and courses in Graduate Music 
Saturday Morning, Late Afternoon and leading to Master of Music Education De- 
Evening Classes gree. 


For Additional Information, Write 
Dean of Summer School 


University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 

















Calendar of Events 











April 1-30: Teaching Career 
Month. 


April 7-11: 36th Annual Con- 
vention, Council for Exceptional 
Children, co-sponsored by New 
Jersey State Federation CEC, At- 
lentic City. 


April 12-18: National Library 
Week. 


April 18-16: National Conven- 
tion, Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Seattle. 


April 15, 16, 17: KEA Conven- 
tion, Louisville. - 


April 15-17: Midwest District 
Conference, American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Indianapolis. 


April 22-25: Annual Convention, 
American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, Long Beach. 


June 14-16: National Conven- 
tion, Future Business Leaders of 
America, UBEA, Washington, 
D.C. 


June 21-25: National Confer- 
ence, National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils, NASSP, Pittsburg. 


June 28-27: 14th Annual Na- 
tional Conference, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 


June 28-July 3: Annual NEA 
Convention, St. Louis. 


July 5-17: National Conference, 
DCT., Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 


July 6-10: Seminar on Public 
Relations, National School Public 
Relations Association, Washington, 
D.C. . 


July 6-17: Summer Conference, 
DESP, East Lansing. 


Aug. 9-12: KEA Leadership 
Conference, Richmond. 


Aug. 17-19: 19th Summer Meet- 
ing, National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Ann Arbor. 
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Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
‘simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook “‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 







TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50, postpaid. 


Room party for PIA meeting 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party. 





8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
“ SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ”’ which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-‘‘outer-space” 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 
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The delicious flavor of 


ar is such a satisfactory 
treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 


ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 
re sa) 


Wrigley's EZZZZzZ> Gun}, 
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Special Notice: 


JOIN THE KEA LIFE PLAN 


DURING THE KEA CONVENTION IN LOUISVILLE 


AND RECEIVE THE FULL BENEFIT OF THE 


1959 INSURANCE DIVIDEND 


20% ADDITIONAL COVERAGE—NO INCREASE IN PREMIUMS 


For the three days of the KEA Convention in Louisville, April 15- 
16-17, all applications for the KEA LIFE PLAN turned in at the 
insurance desk located in the Flag Room of the Kentucky Hotel 
will be subject to the full benefits of the 1959 DIVIDEND. 


MAXIMUM VALUE AT EXTRA LOW COST 


$6000 Coverage $3600 Coverage 
at at 


$5000 Policy Rates $3000 Policy Rates 


Dividends, if earned under the KEA LIFE PLAN, are 
assigned to the Kentucky Education Association. For 
1959, KEA has elected to return the dividends to 
policyholders in the form of additional protection. 


$5000 policies provide $6000 coverage, and $3000 
policies provide $3600 coverage. This additional cov- 
erage will remain in force through December 31, 1959. 
This is an earned dividend and will not affect yearly 
premiums. 


This coverage may be renewed by the KEA each year, 
depending on the future experience and dividends of 
the KEA LIFE PLAN. 


This Dividend Available Only 
To Those Who Apply In Person During The KEA Convention 
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IF and AND 


If you believe 

In education 

And make your living 
Teaching school 
You will support 
The organization 
That works for you 
Throughout the year 
That you may have 
Better conditions 
In which'to work 
And more income 
For what you do. 


- 


The forward steps 
That have been made 
Have all been won - 
By groups of men 
Who joined their hands 
And hearts and minds 
To bring to pass 

The better things 

We have today. 


—W. P. King 
April, 1935 








KEA-NEA 
Aroner Koll 


Since the last Honor Roll was 
published, several school  sys- 
tems have indicated 100 per cent 
membership in KEA. Those which 
have 100 per cent membership in 
NEA are indicated with an as- 
terisk (*). 

Bell County 

Laurel County 

Martin County 

Robertson County® 

Washington County 

Ludlow 

Paducah® 

Russellville® 

Mayo Vocational School 

Western Kentucky Vocational 

School 
State Department of Welfare 











KEA Announces... 
A NEW SERVICE 


pen 55 


Teacher-Position Listing 


As a part of the expanded services of KEA, the 
Board of Directors has adopted a TEACHER-POSI- 
TION LISTING SERVICE. The members of the 
Board felt that this service would be helpful in keep- 
ing more of our own college graduates in Kentucky 
and would be valuable to teachers who might wish 
to change positions, as well as being of assistance 
to administrators who have the responsibility of filling 
teaching positions. A list of teachers registered with 
the Teacher-Position Listing Service will be made 
available to all the superintendents in Kentucky; a 
list of all the vacancies sent to this office by super- 
intendents will be made available to all the teachers 
who have registered with the Teacher-Position Listing 
Service. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Consultant for Field Serv- 
ices, will have charge of the plan and any inquiries 
concerning it should be directed to him. Mr. Barnes 
has already prepared the forms necessary for the 
operation of the plan. 

It should be understood that this is not a place- 
ment bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring 
teachers and vacancies together. 

We believe this added service will be of sig- 
nificance to the members of the teaching profession 
and will be another way in which KEA can serve 


its members. 
—J. M. Dodson 


(If you are interested in registering with the 
Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form 
listed below and return to KEA) 


TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE Office Use 


» Kentucky Education Association 
2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 

















(3) 








Please send my name to administrators: Yes 


Member of KEA: Yes. 
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Many announcements, news items, materials, and 


suggestions come .. . 


ACROSS THE 


EDITOR’S DESK 








jee eager my typewriter works 
fine bxt sometimes one key 


gxms up the works. Yox can xnder- 
stand how all of them are needed 
to do a good job. Oxr educational 
program is like my typewriter. 
Each of yox is an important key 
regardless of yoxr role . . . whether 
it is a classroom, in an office, or on 
a maintenance staff. Shoxld yox 
ever feel that what yox do doesn't 
coxnt becaxse yox're only one per- 
son, remember my gxmmy type- 
writer key. 


LLINOIS State Normal Univer- 

sity in Normal, Illinois, will 
provide the campus setting for the 
sixteenth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference sponsored by 
NEA-DCT, July 5-17, 1959. One 
of the major features of this year’s 
conference will be a_ three-day 
seminar on international relations. 
Expected to participate in the pro- 
gram are teachers from all over the 
world who will later attend the 
WCOTP conference. 


* ¢ @ 


HE University of Hawaii will 

be the site of the NEA-DESP 
1960 summer conference. The 
theme of the two-week program 
will be in the area of international 
relations and it is expected that the 
NEA Committee on International 
Relations will serve as a co-spon- 
sor. While a final decision has yet 
to be made on the dates of the 
conference, it will probably be 
held either July 11-22 or July 18-29. 


ee ¢ ¢ 

T with sputniks, luniks, 
ICBM’s, and all the rest of 
our competitor's flying hardware, 
you would think more Americans 
than ever would be enrolling in 
engineering courses. To the con- 
trary, engineering enrollment has 
dropped for the first time in 7 
years. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion reveals that total enrollments 
are down 2.5 per cent from last 
year, with freshmen dropping off 

11.1 per cent. 


HE United States Budget, re- 

cently released, indicates less 
than 1 per cent of the cost of gov- 
ernment goes to education. In 
Liberia, for example, over 15 per 
cent of its federal expenditures go 
to education, despite the fact that 
Liberia has a comprehensive net- 
work of missionary schools. 


* o 2 


HE U. S. Office of Education 

reports that the classroom 
shortage has diminished some- 
what. Two years ago there were 
2 million too many students in our 
classrooms. Today there are only 
1.84 million public school children 
who are forced to attend large 
classes, half-day sessions, or to 
study in hallways or cafeterias. 


* * 2 


HERE is something which puts 

a President apart from the 
crowd. Whether he runs a serv- 
ice club or a _ chowder and 
marching society, the fact that he 
has been elected President raises 
him some above his peers. He is 
the person who should be provided 
with information about schools, 
and should be on local mailing lists 
for educational materials. 


* 2 2 


T may not change your plans for 
meeting school construction 
needs, but if you are interested in 
American population statistics, now 
and in the future, take a look at the 
February issue of Fortune maga- 
zine. For school people, two facts 
stand out: the great postwar baby 
boom is leveling off at a very high 
level; and the next baby boom will 
start sometime soon after 1965. 


* * 


EACHERS in one school sys- 

tem paid high tribute in their 
monthly bulletin to the seldom- 
glorified school secretary, who, 
they said, “combines the talents of 
a human adding machine, cashier, 
telephone operator, typist, journal- 
ism counselor, nurse, public rela- 
tions expert, filing clerk, printer, 
and information specialist.” 


ATIONAL Library Week is 

April 12-18, 1959. The aim is 
a better-read, _ better-informed 
America.” This observance, now 
in its second year, is co-sponsored 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., and is endorsed by the 
NEA. The 1959 theme is: “Wake 
Up and Read.” 


* ® #8 


AN America Afford Better 

Schools? That is the question 
raised, and an answer suggestec, 
in one of NEA’s latest publications. 
The question is the title; the ar- 
swer is inside. Reprints are avai!- 
able, free, as long as the suppl, 
lasts, from NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


% * ad 


“ 


T its recent meeting in Atlantic 
City, AASA voted a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that, 
after 1963, all new active members 
will have to have at least two years 
of graduate study in programs de- 
signed to prepare school adminis- 
trators and approved by an ac- 
creditation body. 


e * # 


ODAY is not too soon to start 

planning for your observance 
of American Education Week, 
November 8-14, 1959. The com- 
plications involved in getting the 
school year started off properly 
often preclude comprehensive 
planning in the fall months. 


* * #8 


EDERAL legislation providing 
aid for teachers salaries and 
school construction is the way to 
close the gap between our ideal of 
educational opportunity for all 
American youth and the ability of 
our schools to approach that ideal. 
The Murray-Metcalfe Bill provides 
such federal legislation, and “How 
to Close the Gap” is the title of a 
little brochure that explains how. 
Copies are available from NEA 
Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Editorially Speaking ~ ~ - 








The Liberty Bell Still Rings 


All during this school year, 1958-59, we have 
been besieged on all sides by problems which have 
originated in the world-wide struggles for power and 
a “place in the sun.” The ringing of the old liberty 
bell in 1776 marked the birth of something in our 
cultural background which can provide the basis for 
the solution of our present-day problems. It marked 
the birth of democracy in our lives. 

Our way of life—democracy—was created in a 
time of doubt and uncertainty. It was created during 
a period of doubt as to whether or not a nation could 
be born from the ideas involved; uncertainty as to 
the future of that nation. Down through the years, 
we as individuals and as a nation have faced many 
problems which seemed to threaten our very exist- 
ence. Each time we have been able to solve them 
with some degree of success. After each period of 
uncertainty, we emerged into the sunlight of pros- 
perity and better living. 

The clouds of doubt and uncertainty of today are 
no darker than they have been in the past. We suc- 
ceeded in rolling them away in the past; we can also 
succeed at the same task today and in the future. 

Leading thinkers throughout the world have come 
to realize in recent years that the educational system 
of a nation plays one of the most important roles in 
the cultural development of that nation. To the edu- 
cational system is given the responsibility for the 
development of man’s powers of communication, the 
powers which set man apart from the other forms of 
animal life, and which enable each generation to 
profit from the developments and mistakes of past 
generations. 

We have assigned to education the dual role of 
carrying on our cultural heritage, and of providing 
the basis for improving that heritage. If education 
is to carry out its proper function, it is essential that 
it fulfill its responsibility for carrying on and improv- 
ing our way of life. This should be of primary con- 
cern to educators in the turmoil of today’s life. 

The question naturally arises: “How can we best 
accomplish this?” Our very existence as a national 
entity for more than a century and a half is evidence 
that we have not failed completely to fulfill our re- 
sponsibility. However, present problems offer a chal- 
lenge which is unique in our developmental history, 
and call for unprecedented actions on our part if we 
are to meet the challenge. 

The pattern of action for the removal of these 
tensions, which form the roots of our present-day 
problems, is to be found in the basic principles laid 
down by our forefathers at the time of the first ring- 
ing of the liberty bell. Here again, the leading think- 
ers of the world are in basic agreement. Democracy 
is the keynote for the future. We must seek to estab- 
lish in our nation the strongest possible system of 


‘ 


6 


democratic life, and demonstrate to the rest of the 
world that such a life will work. 

“What are the specific things that we in the 
public schools can do to foster this improvement of 
life and living?” One of the basic laws of learning 
provides us with the answer to this question. That 
law says that we learn best those things which we 
“live.” As we live the ways of democracy, we learn 
them. And this learning is not just a temporary situ- 
ation; rather, it is permanent and so deeply instilled 
that it is difficult if not impossible to uproot it. 

Life in the classroom, and amongst ourselves, 
must be characterized by adherence to the principles 
of democracy. Our efforts need to be concentrated 
on developing in young people the ability to make a 
wise choice, and then allowing them the freedom to 
choose for themselves the appropriate course of action. 
The amount of freedom which is allowed should be 
consistent with the abilities developed. In addition, 
we must strive to develop in these young people en- 
trusted to our care the ability to work together in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect for one another toward 
the solution of their daily problems. 

F 


A Real Citizens’ Program 


This issue of the JouRNAL carries a report card on 
a school program recommended by literally thousands 
of lay citizens from all walks of life throughout the 
state of Kentucky. 

The report is a resume of the results of the study 
conducted by the Kentucky Council for Education. 
It was a local, grass roots study of the school systems, 
and the report gives what the citizens said they 
wanted in their schools. 

These citizens became, in a sense, investigators 
and evaluators on the local level. They looked at 
the total school program and the separate parts to 
see what made things click or the reasons why they 
were not clicking. The study was an eye-opener to 
many in every school district, and a stimulus to all to 
speak up and make recommendations on the things 
they wanted in their schools. 

These same interested and informed citizens rep- 
resent the greatest promotional potential ever formed 
in any school system. Their very fine talents and 
active interest must be utilized in a promotion cam- 
paign for their recommended program. 

Local school people, teachers, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents, and lay leaders, have a golden 
opportunity. to keep these committees involved in the 
professional, civic, and political activities of the dis- 
trict from now on through the primary, the general 
election, and the General Assembly of 1960. 

A successful campaign for major school improve- 
ments is under way. We cannot afford to do less 
than keep it moving until it becomes a reality. 

—VPH 
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| Found That People Everywhere Want 


QUALITY EDUCATION 


. . » A Report to the Profession by Virginia Murrell 


“Time is ever fleeting,” sing the children in my 
sixth grade music class; and likewise my term as your 
president is rapidly drawing to a close. It has been 
an honor and a privilege for me to serve the members 
of the Kentueky Education Association this past year, 
and the thrilling, challenging, and rewarding experi- 
ences which have been mine, I shall always remember. 


As I have traveled some 12,000 miles since last 
April, representing our association at meetings both 
in and out of state, as I have met with professional 
and lay groups, as I have participated in workshops, 
conferences, and conventions, I have been encouraged 
by the genuine interest and concern for quality edu- 
cation in our state and nation. 


If you could have been with me at the state con- 
vention of the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, at the summer meeting of the Kentucky 
Council for Education, at the convention of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, at the National Conference on 
Citizenship, where emphasis was placed on the edu- 
cational opportunities offered our young people, you 
would have been further convinced of the interest and 
concern for quality education on the part of lay 
citizens. 


Those of you who attended the convention of the 
National Education Association, the National Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Conference, the 
KEA Leadership Conference, the fall District Educa- 
tion Association meetings, or the Southeast Regional 
Classroom Teacher Conference, will agree with me 
that the interest and concern being shown by mem- 
bers within our profession for quality education is 
indeed high. 


If you could have been with me at workshops, 
institutes, and in-service conferences this year, you 
would have been thrilled by the interest and en- 
thusiasm on the part of teachers seeking to improve, 
and to become better teachers. 


Those of you who have had the opportunity of 
working with local citizens’ committees as they have 
looked at their schools this winter, as they have 
indicated their interest and desire for more and better 
educational opportunities, can truly say interest is 
high for quality education. 


Dr. Lyman V. Ginger said in his president’s mes- 
sage before the NEA Convention in Cleveland last 
summer: “If schools are to have the effect desired 
by most of our people, we should teach more people, 
both in and out of school, about the function of the 
American school system and its effective and efficient 
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Virginia Murrell 


operation. It is an amazing paradox that in a country 
where schools have had such a powerful impact, not 
only on that country but in the rest of the world, 
almost nothing has been taught about the school and 


its function. 


* “Tf we are to continue to increase our influence 
in the economic, political, and international spheres, 
and if our schools are to meet the needs of this nation 
in the future, they must be understood by all people.” 

We have made progress this past year in helping 
our Kentucky citizens know more about their schools. 
These citizens are interested, enthusiastic, and ready 
to move. We must not stop now,.for our big task 
is still ahead. 

We have many citizens who do not yet under- 
stand these functions, and the real crises facing our 
schools; so we must all:assume our rightful share of 
the responsibility in making these functions and our 
needs known and understood. With lay and pro- 
fessional people working together to improve our 
schools, we can make our 1959 NEA theme, Quality 
Teaching Opens Windows on the World, a reality in 
Kentucky. 





On April 15-16-17, it will be... 


CONVENTION TIME AGAIN 


HE week to which school teach- 

ers and children look forward 
all year is almost upon us. The 
Kentucky Education Association 
moves into the second year of its 
second century at its Annual Con- 
vention in Louisville, April 15-16- 
17, 1959. 

As usual, the Convention will 
open on Wednesday afternoon at 
1:00 o'clock. The registration desk 
for all delegates and others attend- 
ing the convention will be located 
at the back of the Flag Room of 
the Kentucky Hotel. KEA and 
NEA membership cards will be 
needed. 


All delegates and alternates 
should also report to the Creden- 
tials Committee, which will be lo- 
cated at the registration desk. 
There they will be asked to present 
their temporary credentials which 


were mailed to them prior to the 


convention. Delegates will be 
given voting identification, and 
alternates certified to serve in cases 
where delegates do not attend. 


Voting will take place on the 
Mezzanine Floor of the Kentucky 
Hotel on Friday, April 17, 1959, 
between the hours of 9:00 A. M. 
and 4:00 P. M. 


General Sessions 


During the Convention, all gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the 
Jefferson County Armory, 525 West 
Walnut St., about one block down 
the street from the Kentucky Hotel. 


The first general session will be 
held at 9:30 A. M. on Thursday, 
April 16. Music will be provided 
by the 110-voice U. of K. Chorus. 
Following greetings from KEA 
President Virginia Murrell, and 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, NEA President Ruth Stout 
will address the Convention. 


At the second general session on 
Thursday evening at 8:00 o'clock, 
a musical program will be pre- 
sented by the A Cappella Choir 
from Barbourville H. S. Following 
this, Dr. Paul S. Weaver will pre- 
sent an address, “Human Relations 
Across National Frontiers.” 


The final general session is 
scheduled for 8:00 o'clock on Fri- 
day evening. Music will be by the 
All-State Band. There will be a 
presentation of the annual Lincoln 
Key Award, and an introduction 
of Past Presidents and the newly- 
elected officers for 1959-60. The 
main address of the evening will be 
made by Dr. Clara E. Cockerille. 


Paul $. Weaver 





Proposed Amendment to 
KEA Constitution 


When the KEA Constitution was 
amended to provide for a Presi- 
dent-elect, the inclusion of the 
immediate past President as an ex 
officio member of the Board was 
not continued as had been the case 
in the past. It is felt by members 
of the KEA Board of Directors 
that it is wise to include the im- 
mediate past President because of 
his experience and, therefore, in- 
valuable help to the Board and 
Association. For this reason, the 
Board unanimously agreed to pre- 
sent for vote of the Delegate As- 
sembly the following amendment 
to the Constitution. 
—JMD 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of this 
Association shall be: A President, a 
President-elect, a Vice-President, and 
a Board of Directors. Any local edu- 
cation association or group of twenty- 
five (25) members of the Kentucky 
Education Association may show in- 
tention of sponsoring candidates for 
President, President-elect, and a Vice- 
President by signing a petition, pre- 
paring a biographical sketch, submitting 
a picture, and sending these to the 
Executive Secretary prior to January 
25, and same shall be published in the 
March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. Nominations for these officers 
shall be made from the floor of the 
Delegate Assembly on the day pre- 
ceding the time of voting. The Presi- 
dent, President-elect, and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected by the Delegate 
Assembly by secret ballot. The Presi- 
dent, President-elect, and Vice-President 
shall take office at the closing session 
of the convention at which the election 
is held. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of the incoming President of 
the Association, the President-elect, the 
Vice-President, and the immediate past 
President, who shall be ex officio mem- 
bers, and one member from each of the 
district associations of the State, who 
shall be elected for a period of three 
years in such manner as the district 
association may determine. Provided, 
however, that no Director may serve 
more than two terms of office in suc- 
cession subsequent to the adoption of 
this section. A member of the Board of 
Directors must actually reside in the 
district from which he is elected and 
be engaged in school work such as to 
entitle him to active membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association. If a 
member of the Board of Directors moves 
out of the district from which he is 
elected, or ceases to be eligible for 
active membership, he shall auto- 
matically forfeit his membership as a 
Director. 


Note: The only change in the 
above section is the inclusion of 
the immediate past President. 
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GENERAL SESSIONS 
Jefferson County Armory 
525 West Walnut Street 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 16 
Nine-thirty o’clock 
Harry Sparks, President-elect, presiding 
Music: University of Kentucky Chorus — conducted by Aimo 
Kiviniemi 
Invocation 
Announcements 
NEA Membership Parade 
President's Message: Virginia Murrell 
Greetings from State Department of Education 
Address: “Quality Education Opens Windows on the World’— 
Ruth Stout, President, National Education Association 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 16 
Eight o’clock 
Virginia Murrell, President, presiding 
Music: A Cappella Choir, Barbourville High School—conducted 
by Mrs. Sherely F. Treadway 
Invocation 
Address: “Human Relations Across National Frontiers’—Paul S. 
Weaver, President, Lake Erie College 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 17 
Eight o’clock 
Grace Weller, Vice-President, presiding 
Music: All-state Band—conducted by Glenn Cliff Bainum 
Invocation 
Presentation of Lincoln Key Award 
Introduction of Past Presidents and Newly-Elected Officers 
Address: “New Wine and Old Bottles’—Clara E. Cockerille, As- 
sistant Superintendent, Armstrong County Schools, Pennsyl- 
vania 











Clara E. Cockerille 
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Convention Speakers 


Ruth Stout, the first lady of the 
National Education Association, 
took over the gavel of leadership 
from Kentucky’s Lyman Ginger 
last July at Cleveland. She has be- 
come a familiar figure to educators 
all over the country by virtue of 
her active assumption of the presi- 
dency following her service in an 
official capacity to the NEA for 
several years. 


She has been active for many 
years on the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and served 
as chairman of the Commission in 
1955. For five years she was a 
member of the Committee on 
Studies of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, another NEA department. 


In her home state of Kansas she 
has been even more active in edu- 
cation circles and is at present Di- 
rector of Field Programs for the 
Kansas State Teachers Association. 
She was president of the KSTA in 
1947 and was a member of the 
North Central Association Liberal 
Arts Study Committee in 1950-51. 
She served for five years as chair- 
man of the Kansas Commission on 
Teacher Education and is still a 
member of the Kansas Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education. 


Miss Stout was born in Topeka 
and came back to teach in the high 
school there after receiving her 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Kansas. She received 
her doctorate from the University 
of Minnesota and has done addi- 
tional graduate work at Columbia 
University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and the University of Chicago. 


Her other teaching jobs were at 
the Clay County Community High 
School, Clay Center, Kansas, and 
at Washburn Municipal University 
of Topeka. At Washburn she was 
assistant professor of English, as- 
sociate dean and, later, dean of 
students. 


In addition to her busy work 
schedule Miss Stout has found time 
to hold membership in many pro- 
fessional and social organizations, 
including the American Association 
of University Women, P.E.O., 
Kansas Association of Teachers of 
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English, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Conference 
on College Composition and Com- 
munication, Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching, American College 
Quill Club, and the MacDowell 
Society. 

She is a life member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
is also a member of the National 
School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Other societies and clubs in- 
clude Pi Lamba Theta, Nonoso and 
Tau Delta Pi, Kansas Women’s 
Dinner Club, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Alpha Gamma Delta. 


Miss Stout has frequently con- 
tributed articles to various profes- 
sional journals and yearbooks in- 
cluding the AACTE Yearbook in 
1955; Kansas Speech Journal; 
Kansas Teacher; Journal of Teacher 
Education; Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal. 


Paul S. Weaver is the sixth presi- 
dent of a distinguished 98-year- 
old liberal arts college for women, 
Lake Erie College. He formerly 
was Dean of Religious Life at 
Stephens College, and is a gradu- 
ate of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and of Yale University. 


During five years of graduate 
study at Yale, he concentrated his 
efforts on integrating the contribu- 
tions of religion, philosophy, and 
psychology to the understanding 
of human personality. As a result 
of this unique and unconventional 
program, he became a pioneer in 
the field of human relations. 


As Director of the Burrall Pro- 
gram, whose activities were twice 
described in Readers’ Digest, Dr. 
Weaver applied the principles of 
human relations to American un- 
dergraduate students. Here he 
used religion as an integrating 
force and a dynamic for the con- 
tinuance of healthy living. 


Extending this interest to the 
field of international relations, Dr. 
Weaver visited nine European 
countries in 1948, and spoke for 
the United States Delegation at the 
international student congress in 
Combleaux, France. He attended 
the World Assembly for Student 
Relief, the Carnegie Conference on 
U. §S. Educational Activities in 
Europe, the World Conference on 
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PROPOSED AGENDA 
KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday evening, April 15, 1959 
eight o’clock 
Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Call to order 

Invocation 

Appointment of Parliamentarian 

Reading of minutes of last meeting (April 10, 1958)......J. M. Dodson 

Report of NEA Director for Kentucky Mrs. Willie C. Ray 

Report of KEA Executive Secretary....................------------ J. M. Dodson 

Report of Credentials Committee O’Leary Meece, Chairman 

Amendment to Article IV, Section 1, KEA Constitution 

Presentation of proposed resolutions........W. R. McNeill, Chairman 
(Mimeographed copies to be distributed to members of Assembly) 

Presentation of proposed legislative program 

Other business 

Adjournment 





President Virginia Murrell 


Thursday afternoon, April 16, 1959 
four-thirty o’clock 
Jefferson County Armory 
525 West Walnut Street 


Call to order. President Virginia Murrell 
Invocation 
Reading of minutes of previous day..................-.....------ J. M. Dodson 
Report of Credentials Committee O'Leary Meece, Chairman 
Nominations for officers of Association — For: 
President-elect and Vice-President 
Vote on amendment to Article IV, Section 1, KEA Constitution 
Announcement on voting (mezzanine, Kentucky Hotel, Friday, 
April 17, from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.) 
Report of Resolutions Committee W. R. McNeill, Chairman 
Adoption of legislative program 
Other business 
Adjournment 








Grace Weller 


Glenn Cliff Bainum 
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When KEA Meets... 
So Do Affiliated Groups 


Agriculture Teachers’ Association. Fri- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Auditorium, First Uni- 
tarian Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 


Art Education Association. Friday, 12:00 
noon, luncheon, Sheraton Room, Shera- 
ton Hotel. 


Business Education Association. Thurs- 
day, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Sheraton 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. Speaker: Dr. 
Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington—“Business Teachers 
at Their Best.” 


Chemistry Teachers’ Association. Friday, 
2:00 p.m., Room 201, University Center, 
University of Louisville., Panel: “Im- 
proving the Teaching of Chemistry.” 


Classical Association. Thursday, 12:00 
noon, joint luncheon meeting with 
Foreign Language Teachers,, Plantation 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. Thursday, 2:00 
p.m., Plantation Room, Sheraton Hotel. 
Speakers: Hazel Girvin, Newport High 
School and formerly Exchange Teacher 
to Brighouse Girls Grammar School, Eng- 
land—“A Report from England;” W. E. 
Gwatkin, Classics Department, Univer- 
sity of Missouri—“Three Roman Battles 
in Greece.” 


Classroom Teachers. Wednesday, 6:00 
p.m., dinner, Board of Directors, Gold 
Room, Sheraton Hotel; Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, District Chairmen, Gold 
Room, Sheraton Hotel; Thursday, 2:00 
p.m., Cracker Barrel Session, Bureaux 
Hall, First Unitarian Church, 805 South 
Fourth Street; Friday, 12:00 noon, 
luncheon, Ballroom, Sheraton Hotel; 
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Saturday, 8:00 a.m., breakfast, Board of 
Directors, Gold Room, Sheraton Hotel. 


Distributive Education. Friday, 10:00 
a.m., Chapel, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth Street. 


Educational Secretaries’ Association. 
Thursday, 1:30 p.m., Ballroom, Sheraton 
Hotel; Thursday, 6:00 p.m., dinner, 
Sheraton Room, Sheraton Hotel. 


Elementary Education. Friday, 9:30 
a.m., Auditorium, First Christian 
Church, Fourth and Breckinridge Streets. 
Speaker: Dr. Harold C. Hand, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana — “Let’s Continue to Advance 
Quality Education.” 


Elementary School Principals. Thursday, 
12:00 noon, luncheon, St. Matthews Ele- 
mentary School. Speaker: Dr. Fred 
Harris, Dean of Education, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


English Teachers’ Council. Thursday, 
12:00 noon, luncheon, Mirror Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Brice 
Harris, Pennsylvania State University. 


Exceptional Children Teachers. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Chapel, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 
Speaker: Dr. Frank Kodman, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
Kentucky. 


Folklore Society. Friday, 9:30 a.m., 
Bureaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth Street. “Tidbits of 
Kentucky Folklore.” 


Cappella Choir, Barbourville High 


Foreign Language Teachers, Thursday, 
12:00 noon, joint luncheon with Classical 
Association, Plantation Room, Sheraton 
Hotel. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Colonial 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. 


FTA-KSEA. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Uni- 
versity Center, University of Louisville. 
Speaker: Dr. Ruth Stout, President of 
National Education Association. 


Geography Teachers’ Council. Thursday, 
2:00 p.m., Fellowship Hall, First Chris- 
tian Church, Fourth and Breckinridge 
Streets. Speaker: Dr. Robert Drum- 
mond, Department of Geography, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana.—“The Geography in the Schools 
of Burma.” 


Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Thursday, 10:00 a.m., Parlor C, 
Kentucky Hotel, women’s division; 
Thursday, 12:15 p.m., luncheon, Ter- 
race Room, Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer; Thursday, 
2:00 p.m., Parlor A, recreation section. 


High School Athletic Association. 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m., South Room, 
Brown Hotel, business meeting. Thurs- 
day, 6:00 p.m., dinner, Crystal Ballroom, 
Brown Hotel. 


High School Coaches. Wednesday, 7:30 
p.m., Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Higher Education. Friday, 2:00 p.m., 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Home Economics Teachers. Thursday, 
2:30 p.m., Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Speaker: Miss Mary Holtman, Michigan 
State College. 


Industrial Arts Association. Thursday, 
12:00 noon, joint luncheon with Trades 
and Industries Section, East Room, 
Sheraton Hotel. Speaker: Dr. G. Harold 
Silvius, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Wayne State University, De- 





troit, Michigan—“Functional Aims for 
Industrial Education in American 
Schools.” 


Librarians’ Association. Thursday, 2:00 
p.m., business meeting, Derby Room, 
Brown Hotel; Friday, 12:00 noon, lunch- 
eon, Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. Speak- 
er: Gertrude Coward, Library Super- 
visor, City Schools, Charlotte, North 
Carolina—“Developing a Program in a 
School Library.” 


Mathematics Teachers’ Council. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Choir Room, First Christ- 
ian Church, Fourth and Breckinridge 
Streets. Speaker: Dr. L. E. Bush, Head, 
Department of Mathematics, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio—“Mathematics 
in the Space Age.” 


Music Educators. Friday, 7:00 a.m., 
breakfast board meeting (place to be 
announced); Friday, 9:00 a.m., general 
session, Room 218, Louisville Board of 
Education, Fifth and Hill Streets; Fri- 
day, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Plantation 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. Speaker: Glenn 
Cliff Bainum, All-Kentucky Band Di- 
rector and Director Emeritus, North- 
western University Bands. 


Pep Organization Sponsors. Thursday, 
10:00 am., Chapel, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 


Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Friday, 1:30 p.m., Fellowship Hall, 
First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Breckinridge Streets, business meeting; 
2:00 p.m., Panel Discussion. 


Pupil Personnel Directors. Thursday, 
12:00 noon, luncheon, Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Charles Am- 
brose, Lexington, President of Interna- 
tional Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers—“Scope of Pupil Personnel 
Services.” 


School Administrators. Wednesday, 3:00 
p.m., Rathskeller, Sheraton Hotel. Wed- 
nesday, 6:30 p.m., dinner, Oak Room, 
Sheraton Hotel. Speaker: Honorable 
Carl Perkins. 


Education. Friday, 9:30 a.m., 
Fellowship Hall, First Christian Church, 
Fourth and Breckinridge Streets. Sym- 
posium: “The New State Accrediting 
Standard for Kentucky’s Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools.” 


Secondary School Principals. Wednes- 
day, 5:00 p.m., Terrace Room, Kentucky 
Hotel, Business Meeting; Wednesday, 
6:00 p.m., dinner, Mirror Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 


Social Studies Council. Friday, 12:00 
noon, luncheon, South Room, Brown 
Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Howard H. Cum- 
mings, Specialist for Social Sciences and 
Geography, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies—“Re- 
sponsible Citizenship in the Space Age.” 
Friday, 1:30 p.m., South Room, Brown 
Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Malcolm E. Jewell, 
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Political Science Department, University 
of Kentucky—“Source Materials for Use 
in Teaching the Government of Ken- 
tucky.” 


Speech Association. Friday, 2:00 p.m., 
Auditorium, First Christian Church, 
Fourth and Breckinridge. Speaker: Dr. 
Karl R. Wallace, University of Illinois. 


Student Teaching, Association for. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Youth Lounge, First 
Christian Church, Fourth and Breckin- 
ridge Streets. 


Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Thursday, 6:00 p.m., dinner, Roof 
Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Trades and Industries. Thursday, 12:00 
noon, joint luncheon with Industrial Arts 
Association, East Room, Sheraton Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. G. Harold Silvius, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan— 
“Functional Aims for Industrial Educa- 
tion in American Schools.” 


Vocational Education Association. Fri- 
day, 12:00 noon, luncheon, Mirror Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. 
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Other Events 


Asbury College. Friday, 8:00 am.,, 
breakfast, Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Berea College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., break- 
fast, Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


Eastern Kentucky State College. Friday, 
8:00 am., breakfast, Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. 


Educational Supervisors. Thursday, 4:00 
p.m., business meeting, Forum Class- 
room, First Christian Church, Fourth and 
Breckinridge Streets. 


Elementary Section of Association of 
Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. Wednesday, 6:00 p.m., dinner, 


Student Building, University of Louis- 
ville campus. 


FTA-KSEA Sponsors. Thursday, 12:30 
p.m., luncheon, University College, Room 
116, University of Louisville. 


Georgetown College. Thursday, 6:00 
p.m., dinner, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 


Jefferson County ACE. Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Terrace Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Kappa Delta Pi. Thursday, 12:00 noon, 
luncheon, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 
Speaker: Ewald Turner. 


Morehead State College. Friday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Bluegrass Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


Murray State College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, South Room, Brown Hotel. 


Past Presidents of KEA. Saturday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Louis XVI Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


Peabody College. Thursday, 4:00 p.m., 
social hour, Reynolds Room, Sheraton 
Hotel. 


Phi Delta Kappa. Thursday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, Kunz Restaurant, 619 South 
Fourth Street. 


Pi Lambda Theta, Kentuckiana Chapter. 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m., dinner, Colonial 
Room, Sheraton Hotel. (All members in- 
vited—for reservations write or call 
Mrs. Mildred Cobb, 525 South Sixth, 
Louisville 2; telephone JUniper 4-4849) 


School Executives. Friday, 12:00 noon, 
luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 


School Lunch Personnel. Friday, 2:00 
p.m., organizational meeting, Bureaux 
Hall, First Unitarian Church. 


Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards Commission. Thursday, 7:30 
a.m., breakfast for commission members 
only, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. Fri- 
day, 9:30 a.m., meeting for all TEPS 
committees and others interested, Audi- 
torium, First Unitarian Church. Speaker: 
Ruth Stout, President of National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Transylvania College. Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, South Room, Brown 
Hotel. 


Union College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., break- 
fast, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


University of Kentucky. Thursday, 9:30 
p.m., reception-dance, Crystal Ballroom, 
Brown Hotel. 


University of Louisville. Friday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Parlor A, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Western Kentucky State College. Fri- 
day, 8:00 a.m., breakfast, Crystal Ball- 
room, Brown Hotel. 
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College Headquarters 
and 
State Department of, Education 


Asbury College—Lobby, Kentucky Hotel 


Berea College—Lobby, Kentucky Hotel 


Eastern Kentucky State College—North 
Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel 


Georgetown College—Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel 

Morehead State College—North Bay of 
Lobby, Brown Hotel 

Murray State College—South Bay of 
Lobby, Brown Hotel 

State Department of Education—Saddle 
Horse Room, Brown Hotel 


Transylvania College—Mezzanine, Brown 
Hotel . 


Union College—Mezzanine, Brown Hotel 


University of Kentucky—Parlors A, B, 
and C, Brown Hotel 

University of Louisville<-Lobby, Ken- 
tucky Hotel 


Western Kentucky State College—South 
Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel 





1959 Convention 
Committees 
Appointed by 
President Virginia Murrell 
Credentials 
O’Leary Meece, Somerset, Chair- 
man 
Whitney Young, Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Lincoln Ridge 
Roger Jones, Jackson 
Mildred Bane, Route 2, Mays- 
ville 
Mrs. Emily McGuire, 2601 
Bridge Street, Paducah 


Mrs. Joella Bramel, Beechwood 
School, South Fort Mitchell 


Mrs. Nora Lee Rowland, 5319 
Lost Trail, Louisville 14 


Hayes Bunch, Loyall 


Resolutions 

W. R. McNeill, Bowling Green, 
Chairman i 

R. B. Atwood, Kentucky State 
College, Frankfort 

Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 
24th, Owensboro 

Allen Cash, 311 McArthur Drive, 
Louisville 7 


J. C. Cantrell, 4802 Fielding 
Way, Louisville 7 
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Convention Exhibitors 


You are urged to visit the display 
of materials and equipment furn- 
ished by the exhibitors. Each year 
they make it possible for you to get 
many ideas for your classroom ac- 
tivities. The exhibits will be set up 
in the Flag Room and Mezzanine 
Center of the Kentucky Hotel by 
the following companies. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey (Booth 9) 

American Book Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (Booth 10) 

Americana Corporation, New York City 
(Booth 37) 

Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois (Booth 6) 

Benefic Press, Chicago, Illinois (Booth 21) 

Blue Cross Hospital Plan, Inc., Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booth 32) 

Bobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (Booth 83) 

Bunch, Charles H., Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (Booths 66-67) 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California (Booth 8) 

Central School Supply Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky (Booths 57-62) 

Childcraft, Field Enterprises, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 65) 

Christian Science Monitor, Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booth 5) 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, New York City 
(Booth 85) 

Compton, F. E., and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 78) 

Creative Educational Society, Inc., Man- 
kato, Minnesota (Booth 74) 

Cushman and Denison Manufacturing 
Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 
(Booth 51) 

Davis, D. T., Company, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky (Booths 47-48) 

Davis, D. T., Company of Louisville, 
Louisville; Kentucky (Booths 49-50) 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, 

Illinois (Booth 28) 

Doubleday and Company, Garden City, 
New York (Booth 8) + 

Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
(Booth 75) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago, Illi- 
nois (Booth 20) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 
mette, Illinois (Booth 56) 

Gestetner Duplicator Corporation, Yon- 
kers, New York (Booth 19) 

Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio 
(Booths 78-79) 

Grade Teacher, Darien, Connecticut 
(Booth 25) 

Green, John R., Company, Covington, 
Kentucky (Booth 44) 

Hadden Films, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
(Booths 42-48) 

Hale, E. M., and Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin (Booth 22) 

Harcourt and Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (Booth 81) 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York City (Booth 12) 

Harlow Publishing Corporation, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee (Booth 18) 

Heath, D. C., and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 77) 

Holt, Henry, and Company, Inc., New 
York City (Booth 11) 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts (Booth 2) 

Kentucky State Medical Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky (Booths 52-53) 
Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Illinois 

(Booth 64) 

Lincoln Library Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio (Booth 33) 

Louisville Automobile Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booth 36) 

Lyons and Carnahan Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 31) 

Macmillan Company, Chicago, [Illinois 
(Booth 63) 

Merrill, Charles E., Books, Columbus, 
Ohio (Booth 41) 

National School and Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina (Booth 
84) 

Office Equipment Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booths 70-71) 

Pepsi-Cola Louisville Bottlers, Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booth 24) 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey (Booth 28) 

Rand McNally and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 17) 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois (Booths 15-16) 

Scholastic Magazines, New York City 
(Booth 72) 

School Pictures, Inc., Bowling Green, 
Kentucky (Booth 35) 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 38) 

Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 1) 

Seale, E. C., and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (Booth 34) 

Seven-Up Bottling Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky (Booths 45-46) 

Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois (Booths 26-27) 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York City 
(Booth 86) 

Singer, L. W., Company, Syracuse, New 
York (Booth 76) 

Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky (Booth 
68) 

Steck Company, Austin, Texas (Booth 82) 

Technical Service Corporation, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky (Booth 54) 

Underwood Corporation, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (Booth 14) 

Washington National Insurance Com- 
pany, Evanston, Illinois (Booth 4) 

Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri (Booth 80) 

Welch, W. M., Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois (Booth 55) 

Winston, John G., Company, Chicago, 
Illinois (Booth 30) 

World Book Company, Chicago, Illinois 
(Booth 18) 

World Book Encyclopedia, Columbus, 
Ohio (Booth 69) 

Zaner-Bloser Company, Columbus, Ohio 
(Booth 29) 
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Jefferson County 
Art Exhibit 


By Marjorie Straub 


The Third Annual Art Exhibit 
of the Jefferson County Schools 
will be held at two locations dur- 
ing KEA. One part of the ex- 
hibit will be at the University of 
Louisville Library. This exhibit 
will be open during the regular 
library hours from April 11 through 
April 20. Teachers who visit the 
KEA building on the University 
campus are invited to walk over 
to the beautiful University Library 
to see both this building and the 
exhibit. 


The other section of the exhibit 
will be at the John H. Chenoweth 
Elementary School. The school is 
located on -Highway 42 and will 
be open from 1:00 P.M. until 
5:00 P.M. on April 15, 16, 17. The 
P.T.A. of Chenoweth School will 
have a coffee hour on Thursday, 
April 16 from 3:00 P.M. to 5:00 
P.M. All teachers attending KEA 
are invited to visit both exhibits, 
and are especially invited to the 
coffee hour on Thursday afternoon. 


Directions for reaching Cheno- 
weth School: 


4th Street 
3rd Street 


Kentucky's Senator John Sherman Cooper, one of the sponsors of the Murray-Metcalf Bill 

to provide federal aid for school construction and teachers salaries, talks with NEA President 

Ruth. Stout following her appearance before the Senate Sub-C ittee on Education. Senator 

Cooper is the ranking Republican member of the committee, and Miss Stout was the first 
witness to testify in the hearings on the Murray-Metcalf Bill. 








HE U. S. Bureau of the Census 

shows that the average Ameri- 

can adult has completed about 10.5 

years of schooling. As of March, 

1957, about 7.5 million persons in 

the country were college gradu- 
ates. 


* * a 


OTHING is harder to describe 

than a father’s joy at the ar- 
rival of his sixth consecutive baby 
daughter. 


* * ad 


Sixth grade students at Middletown Elementary 
School work on ceramic articles which they 
will exhibit in the Third Annual Art Exhibit of 
the Jefferson County Schools to be held during 


HIS is the year, 1959, of the Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial. There 
is a Commission, authorized by the 





Congress, to plan for and provide 
national observances of this event. 
The Chairman is Senator John 
Sherman Cooper. It behooves all 
of Kentucky to observe this cele- 
bration properly. 
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EWS note: In Chicago, win- 
dow-washers get $30 a month 


Golf _Baver’s Chenoweth more than beginning teachers. 


F.:* Course Restaurant — School 





growth 


people into profession 





CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSIONAL SALARY SCHEDULE 


. Is based upon preparation, teaching experience, and professional 4. Is developed co-operatively by school board 


. Provides a beginning salary adequate to attract capable young 


. Includes increments sufficient to double the beginning salary within 
10 years, followed by continuing salary advances 





tors, and teachers 


. Permits no discrimination as to grade or subject taught, creed, 
iL. of ll Pp a ry 





race, sex, marital status, or 
. Recognizes experience and advanced education, through the doctor's 
degree 
. Is applied in actual practice and is not merely a paper schedule. 
(Adapted from NEA Resolutions) 
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An Editor Writes On. . . 
FRUSTRATIONS 


T’S a shame the way KEA took my money, and then never has sent 
me a copy of the Kentucky ScHOoL JOURNAL.” 

Have any of your fellow teachers been making this statement to 
you? If so, show them this: 

Did you ever read a list of 24,000 names? Well, we did. Not 
only that, but we spent anywhere from one to thirty minutes on each 
name. Not only that, but hundreds of teachers have moved this 
year and their JourNnALs were returned, necessitating another ten to 
twenty minutes for the preparation of a new address plate. 

Each time a KEA membership comes in to the KEA office, here 
is what happens: Each slip is checked to see if it is properly filled 
out, and one copy is turned over to the mailing room. There it is 
checked against a master file of cards to see if this is a new member- 
ship or not. If it is an old member, the address on the card is checked 
to see if it is correct. If it is incorrect, it must be taken out and a new 
address plate made. However, before we can do that, we have to 
locate the old address plate, which is filed by county and by post 
office, and then by the name of the person. 

After all of this has been done, the membership slips for all new 
members, and for old ones whose address is different, are sent down 
to the Addressograph Company to get new plates made. About two 
weeks later we get the plates back, and then they have to be filed 
by county, post office, and by name, and a new card made for the 
master file. 

We never knew teachers to move around as much as they have 
this year. And we have more new teachers as members than ever 
before. We have had to make new plates for over 10,000 people this 
year. We are almost through, but some of the new plates still aren't 
in the file, and some school systems have just sent their membership 
lists to our office. 

We have had two women working full-time on the KEA mailing 
list since last September. It has been one of the most frustrating tasks 
imaginable to spend time on a publication, to know that loyalty to 
the teaching profession is at an all-time high in Kentucky, and yet 
not be able to get the publication to all of those loyal professionals. 

Next year, things will be different—we hope. We have a new plan, 
based on our frustrating experiences this year, to make certain that 
there will be no more than a two-week wait between the time we 
receive a membership in this office until the time that member is on 
our mailing list. 

Our plan calls for checking 215 school districts, rather than 24,000 
individual memberships. That should simplify things. 

If your friends have been complaining about not receiving their 
JournaL this year, show them this. We will get their names on the 
list eventually, and that will be the starting point for our mailings 
next September. 

We apologize sincerely, and ask that they bear with us. 


GERALD JAGGERS, 


Editor, Kentucky School Journal 
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Mrs. Hattie P. Wilson Writes ... 


ON GUIDED MISSILES and 


In this trying age of guided mis- 
siles, emphasis is placed on science 
and mathematics and the guidance 
program is geared toward the 
secondary school. It seems that 
the elementary school, especially 
the small elementary school, is 
completely forgotten. 


Let it be remembered that if the 
guidance program is to function 
properly and effectively, it should 
not begin in the school but in the 
home and continue throughout the 
school life of the child. Without 
the combined guidance of the 
home, the school, and the com- 
munity, children cannot realize 
their best potentialities. 


As each child is a unique indi- 
vidual and must be allowed to ad- 
vance at his own rate of speed, so 
each school must be unique in the 
administration of its guidance pro- 
gram; what works in one school 
may not work in another. Being a 
one-room teacher, my way of ad- 
ministering guidance may not be 
acceptable to any except other one- 
room teachers. But it seems to 
work for me. 


First of all, I try to make my 
room as homelike as possible. The 
children have a share in this; they 
do all the work that is needed to 
keep their room and playground as 
neat as possible. - This year I got a 
new building so I made navy blue 
curtains, with light blue tie-backs, 





Editor’s Note: Mrs. Wilson 
teaches in a one-room school in 
Harlan County. She has 36 
children in grades one through 
seven. In 1939, she earned the 
B.S. Degree from Kentucky 
State College, and received a 
M.A. Degree from the University 
of Kentucky in 1957. 

She is engaged in advanced 
study in guidance at UK, and 
has participated for five years in 
the Child Growth and Develop- 
ment Program of Harlan Coun- 
ty. She is now in her third year 
of action research, the advanced 
phase of the Child Growth and 








Development Program. 
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for the windows. The windows 
were washed and the curtains hung 
by the children. Anytime the win- 
dows get dirty the children wash 
them without being told. My 
larger boys made a bookcase and 
a worktable for the room. The 
table was covered with pieces of 
chalk board and the legs and sides 
were painted pink. The seats, and 
the teacher’s desk and chair, were 
also painted pink. The bookcases 
around the wall were painted blue. 
Keeping these things clean was no 
problem at all, for each child 
wanted to be the one to wash the 
seats each day. 

The boys scattered three loads of 
sawdust over the yard to keep it 
from being muddy. They went to 
the woods and gathered trees and 
wildflowers. All the children 
helped in cleaning off the yard and 
preparing the plot set aside for the 
lawn. Shrubbery and flowers were 
brought from various homes by the 
children. Our Principal, who has 
charge of the three schools in Cox- 
ton and Ages, brought flowers and 
clippings from the school at Ages. 
He assisted the children in planting 
them. The boys put a fence around 
the front of the school and built a 
basketball goal in the back. 

They now had their room and 
ground looking like they wanted it. 
They decided they would like to 
have the parents and friends come 
in so we made invitations and sent 
them to the parents and friends. 
On our invitations we listed some 
of the things that we needed. The 
response was tremendous. 

The children also had a part in 


planning the work they will do for- 


the year. At the beginning of the 
year we had a round table discus- 
sion group. We talked about the 
things we wanted to learn and how 
we would go about learning them. 
We talked about grades and the 
things needed to be done to get a 
good grade. 

We have no janitorial service so 





GUIDED CHILDREN 


we plan a work schedule. A chart 
is made for the various duties and 
names are placed on slips of paper 
to be put beside the duties to be 
performed from day to day. Rules 
for the government of the school 
are discussed, written down, and 
voted upon. Committees for social 
events and special holidays are 
selected. No child is too little nor 
too large to share in the planning, 
or to participate in the activities of 
the school. 


After the planning sessions, each 
child knows what is expected of 
him. If it becomes necessary to 
change some of our plans, we talk 
it over. I tell them why a thing 
must be done, or must not be done. 
In this way they do not feel that I 
am trying to put something over on 
them. 


If the children have problems 
they always feel free to come and 
talk them over with me. Some- 
times all my lunch period is taken 
in this manner. 

There are very few discipline 
problems. We try to understand 
one another and work in such a 
manner that problems will not 
arise. 

Whenever I am away from 
school for any length of time, as in 
the summer attending college, I 
always drop them a line. It does 
them good to know that I, too, 
must study hard in order to make 
the grade. They know that even 
though it is vacation time, I still 
think about them. 

You too, may have a unique way 
of guiding your children which you 
may wish to share with others. 
When our children have grown 
into manhood and womanhood, 
and have become successful, law- 
abiding citizens, we can be proud 
that we took just a little time to 
guide them in the way that led to 
happiness instead of delinquency. 


—Mrs. Hattie P. Wilson 
Coxton School, Harlan County 
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That's Democracy 


Children are so cruel at times— 
without really meaning to be. 
That same situation can be a 
valuable learning experience. 


Ricki was Polish, and his first 
day of school he was teased re- 
lentlessly. The unthinking chil- 
dren could not pronounce his name 
correctly, so they mispronounced 
it on purpose. Tears were in evi- 
dence by the time all the pupils 
had found their school home for 
another year. 


Mrs. Brown had noticed the 
unfortunate , happenings, and she 
knew that she had quite a job 
ahead of her if Ricki was to be 
accepted and feel accepted. More 
often than usual she smiled in his 
direction. The other children were 
aware of this. A foundation was 
being laid. 


In social studies, the children 
began to learn of other people 
and the customs of other ‘lands. 
Gradually, the teacher drew the 
timid immigrant boy from his 
shell to help him feel that he 
could contribute something im- 
portant to the class work. 


As the days and weeks passed, 
Ricki added much to the study of 
the European countries. From 
his own remembrances, and with 
the help of his family, he brought 
to the class interesting and un- 
usual bits of information and 
stories that made the class work 
“come alive” for everyone. 


Ricki and his two sisters dressed 
in their native costumes one day 
and did some of the native dances 
which they enjoyed with their 
family at home. 


“Gee, Mrs. Brown,” said Johnny 
one day, “I didn’t know that 
studying about another country 
could be so interesting. Ricki has 
made it so much fun. People of 
other lands are just friends from 
another community.” 


Mrs. Brown smiled knowingly 
to herself and sighed contentedly. 
Ricki was acclimated and _ the 
class had gained more than they 
really knew at the present time. 
Mrs. Brown felt that as those 
children matured they would view 
other races with more tolerance 
and appreciation because of Ricki 
and his triumph. 


Democracy had grown by being 
lived in the daily routine of class 
work. 


—Joyce Mae Hoskins 
Hawthorne Elementary School 
Jefferson County 
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INCOME TAX NOTES 
FOR RETIRED TEACHERS 


I have been making out income 
tax returns for the past 25 years but 
not till recently did I have occa- 
sion to fill out Schedule K, Retire- 
ment Income Credit on Page 4 of 
Federal Form 1040. I venture to 
say this is the least used and least 
understood section of the return. 

But every retired teacher or an- 
nuitant under the Kentucky Retire- 
ment System who has recovered in 
annuities the amount he contrib- 
uted as a teacher, and has any tax- 
able portion under Schedule E, Part 
II, Page 3, Form 1040 can, by fill- 
ing out Schedule K, reduce his in- 
come tax or save up to $240 an- 
nually. 

If the annuitant is accustomed to 
having someone else fill out his re- 
turns for him, he should satisfy 
himself that that person is familiar 
with Schedule K, Retirement In- 
come Credit Section. 

If the annuitant makes out his 
own return, there is no reason why 
he can’t fill out Schedule K himself 
with a few suggestions and some 
study. 

First, he should have a letter 
from the Kentucky Retirement Sys- 
tem stating how much he con- 
tributed to his own annuity prior 
to his retirement. 

Second, he should make out his 
return as usual, omitting Schedule 
K until he ascertains and enters his 
tax on Page 1, line 12. Then he 
should fill out Schedule K and en- 
ter his retirement income credit 
from line 12, Schedule K, on line 
18(b) page 1 to be subtracted from 
his tax. 

Third, he . should determine 
whether he is under or over 65 
years of age in answering Sched- 
ule K 1(a) or 1(b). 


By M. W. Newbold 


If he also draws social security 
payments under $1,200 a year he is 
still eligible for some retirement 
income credit. (Schedule K, line 
3(a). 

If he is 72 years of age or over, 
he should disregard line 3(b) ef- 
tirely for he can have “earned in- 
come” in any amount in addition 
to his annuity and still claim ne 
tirement income credit. 


If he is under 72, he should put 
his “earned income” for the year in 
line 3(b), (1) or (2) as the case 
may be. 


For the definition of “earned in- 
come” and further assistance I sug- 
gest that he use the 1959 edition 
“Your Federal Income Tax” for in- 
dividuals, Publication 17, pages 56, 
48, and 49, published by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, available 


for 35c. 


If single, widowed, or divorced, 
he should use only Column B, 
Schedule K. 


If both husband and wife are 
retired and file a joint return, the 
wife fills out column A, the hus- 
band fills out column B, and both 
are combined on line 8. 


Since there is no State Income 
tax on an annuity under the Ken- 
tucky Teachers Retirement System, 
the annuitant need not report his 
annuity on his State return. 


If the annuitant has already filed 
his return, he can still take ad- 
vantage of the Retirement Income 
Credit by filing a complete new re- 
turn with Schedule K filled out, but 
he must put at the top of page 1, 
Form 1040 the words “Amended 
Return.” He should file it as he 
did the first one. 
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The Gifted Child 
By Mrs. Lelamae Gaines 


He looked at me with a wistful smile, 
A pathetic creature, this gifted child. 
His eyes carried a message as he looked at me— 
A message of expectancy, it was plain to see. 


They seemed to say with their wistful glance, 
“Please, dear teacher, give me a chance— 
A chance to develop my wonderful mind, 
To seek for the knowledge I hope to find. 


My assignments were completed long, long ago, 
While you were working with those who are 


slow. 

I’ve looked through many of the books on the 
shelf; 

In fact, I’ve read them all—all by myself. 


I’ve read them over and over with glee, 

But, please, dear teacher, spend more time 
with me. 

I, too, need more help in my search for 
knowledge, : 

For someday I, too, hope to go to college. 


And I need that challenge we all expect, 

If I am to develop my intellect. 

God gave us our bodies and minds, you know, 

But they must be nurtured and nourished if 
they’re to grow. 


I need your help in making my tasks 

Much more difficult than from others you ask. 
God gave me this wonderful brain, 

And it is now in your hands to train. 


There are many wonderful things I know I 
can ‘ 
If only I can get the right kind of help from 


you. 

Perhaps I could launch a satellite to circle 
our moon, 

Or develop a drug to cure cancer soon. 


I feel I can do almost anything, 

If you can develop my wonderful brain. 

I can’t wait forever, hovering on the brink; 
I must get busy—it’s later than we think.” 


These are the things I saw in that child’s 
wistful look, 

As I hastily hid my face in the slow learner’s 
book. 


With saddened heart and tear-filled eyes, 
I turned my face up to the skies. 


“Please, dear God,” I earnestly prayed, 
“Forgive me, if from my duty I’ve strayed. 
Please help me to find some way that is new, 
To teach this child the things to do. 


The things he must study—the things he must 
ow, 

If his wonderful brain is to grow and grow.” 

With gladdened heart I returned the child’s 


smile, 
For a recognized my duty to the gifted 
child. 





OULD you like a free Cata- 

logue of Educational Science 
Materials and Projects? A 36-page 
catalogue of science materials, ori- 
ented specifically toward educa- 
tional science project work for all 
ages and experience levels, is of- 
fered free on request by the 
Science Materials Center, Library 
of Science, 59 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. 


SJ 2 2 
7 orb 85 per cent of the ap- 
proximately 49,000 school 


boards of America are elected by 
popular vote. 
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STEREOTYPES 


... and Education 


A stereotype is a widely held 
conception of a person, an ob- 
ject, or an idea which over-simpli- 
fies and often distorts that which it 
represents. Thus in our thinking 
we are prone to look upon an in- 
dividual foreigner as more of a 
foreigner than an individual or to 
regard two ideas as being quite 
similar when in fact they contain 
very different elements. 
Stereotypes are formed either 
because we lack the perceptual 
power to look beyond the obvious 
or because we are lazy and do not 
bother to do so. Through stereo- 
ing we allow our pupils to think 
of Dutch children chiefly in. terms 
of wooden shoes and quaint hats 
and of the Chinese in terms of 
kimonos and jinrikishas. Similarly 
all politicians are branded as cor- 
rupt, all college professors absent- 
minded, and all musicians temper- 
amental. 


The origin of the word “stereo- 
type” points to the printing trade 
where it means a plate made by 
pouring molten type metal over a 
matrix or mold. The plate is then 
used to make the impression on 
paper. Thus the process is one of 
reproducing that which has already 
been set up and errors will come 
through along with correct impres- 
sions if they were present in the 
matrix. Similarly when we allow 
our thinking to become stereotyped 
errors go unchallenged and inac- 
curate impressions persist even 
when new evidence is available. 

Since the Russians came up with 
their Sputniks we have witnessed a 
sharp upswing of interest in educa- 
tion. Newspapers and magazines 


are filled with criticism of our © 


schools and it seems that no phase 
of education has escaped the critics 
whether it be the curriculum, 
teaching methods, or promotional 
standards. A 

This reawakening of interest is 
wholesome and the criticisms 
should not be taken lightly;~ but 
educators need to be warned not 


By Frank H. Stallings 


to fall into the errors of their critics 
by adopting their stereotypes. 

First among these stereotypes 
concerns the pupil. The critics try 
to explain every child’s problems 
in terms of Johnny’s problems. The 
reason Johnny can't read has 
nothing to do with the fact that 
he is Johnny; one must look else- 
where. It must be either the teach- 
er, the textbook, the curriculum, or 
the college where the teacher re- 
ceived her training. It is all right 
to place the blame anywhere as 
long as one doesn’t disturb the 
stereotype of the learner. 

There is a special stereotype for 
the bright child which indicates 
that all he needs is more science 
and mathematics and also one for 
the slow pupil which would dis- 
miss his problem as one of learning 
to do something useful with his 
hands. The stereotypes disregard 
the facts that talent may express 
itself in many different ways and 
that the slow learner's limited 
potential needs all the more culti- 
vation for the very reason that it 
is so limited. 

Next, there is the stereotyped 
concept which describes the cur- 
riculum simply as a body of knowl- 
edge and recognizes a dual cri- 
terion in determining what this 
shall include: those subjects which 
have traditionally been known as 
the academic subjects and which 
relate directly to college entrance 
requirements. Others are looked 
upon as frills and accessories. 

Still another stereotype relates to 
teaching procedure. «This says that 
the act of teaching is simply one 
of assigning enough work to keep 
pupils busy and seeing to it that 
pupils follow, through. Methods 
are unimportant.and secondary to 
an attitude .of..firmness and insist- 
ence. 


“Please turn to page 36 





DR. STALLINGS is Visiting Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education at the 
University of Louisville. 
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Lay Citizens Report 


... ON PROGRESS AND NEEDS 
OF 


KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 


> 


For several months, citizens 
councils in every section of the 
state have been examining their 
schools. These interested people, 
representing every aspect of com- 
munity life, have been making a 
critical evaluation of where we are 
and where we need to go in edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 

This Report Card is provided as 
a place where a summary of their 
findings can be presented to the 
State of Kentucky. A more de- 
tailed report will be issued later by 
the Kentucky Council on Educa- 
tion. 

In their critical evaluation of 
Kentucky’s schools, these citizens’ 
councils have been concerned pri- 
marily with what is happening to 
boys and girls. In this time of 
world crisis and tension, it is be- 
coming more and more evident that 
a high level of quality in schools is 
essential to survival. 


They Have Concluded: 


In the face of the scientific chal- 
lenge of the Russian sputnik, and 
the even more formidable chal- 
lenge of Russian Communism to 
our form of democracy, Americans 
are recognizing that a good educa- 
tion must be provided for every 
boy and girl. We can no longer 
be satisfied with just enough to get 
by, we want the best that our 
money can buy. 

Fathers and mothers have joined 
with teachers and ‘school adminis- 
trators in a close -look at their 
schools. The doctor, the banker, 
the lawyer, the farmer, the news- 
paper editor, the corner druggist, 
the housewife, and many others 
have worked together to find what 


was needed to give Kentucky boys: 


and girls the right kind of an edu- 
cational opportunity. They have 
expressed their intention of work- 
ing together to see that these needs 
are fulfilled. 


Kentucky has the framework for 
a good school program. There is a 
Foundation Program which guar- 
antees every child the minimum 
opportunity to learn. However, 
this program is based on the situa- 
tion in 1952. As the citizens’ coun- 
cils have discovered, things have 
changed since 1952. 

There are still many excellent 
teachers in the state, but in the face 
of increasing enrollments and in- 
creased demands for quality edu- 
cation, many more are needed. 
Other states recognize this need for 
good teachers, and forty-seven of 
them are willing to pay more for 
this service than we do in Ken- 
tucky. 

What can we do about it? 


This is the question that thou- 
sands of Kentuckians are answer- 
ing in this Report Card. 


Give Kentucky Children QUALITY Education 


April, 1959 
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Kentucky Citizens Have Found .. . 












ENROLLMENTS have increased by about 50,000 SCHOOL FINANCE a 1 
during the past five years, and probably will increase throughout the devam Ken’ 
another 50,000 in the next five years. There are program. The amoufiy spe 
more children of school age, and they are staying in has been increased dat fiv 
school longer . . . then, we have not k@@h otk 


local school units arefulty 
money to finance thef™gram 





More classrooms, more teach- 
ers, more school buses, more 


textbooks, more money. HIS 











TEACHERS have increased in number, and have in- 
creased their training for teaching in order to perform 
their work better. Even though their salaries have 
been increased, too, Kentucky still ranks 48th among 
the states in average salary paid teachers. In the face 
of increased costs of securing a college education, We 
and with higher living costs, it is not surprising that 
many of our best teachers are going to other states 
because of higher salaries .. . 














SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION has been going forward 
at a rapid rate, and hundreds of new classrooms have 


been built. However, increasing enrollments and the SPECIAL PROGR! 

deterioration of old buildings mean a need for many education, for the menfid, for 
more hundreds of new classrooms in the next few handicapped, for hig, h 
years. But local units have just about reached the veloped and expandegihe pe 
limit of borrowing power to pay for new schools. . . There are increasing Mor the 





types of special prog 


Local school districts need to | 
plan new school buildings, \ 


and will need financial help 
to build them. 
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A\S The state needs to, find new 
sources of revenue to meet 
the financial crisis which ex- 
ists in our schools today, and 
to make a stronger financial 
effort to provide quality edu- 
cation for Kentucky boys and 
girls. 

Wel our teachers 
mu@laries in order 
to food ones, get 
theM#we need, and 
promlity education 
ourf@irls deserve. 
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More specially trained teach- 
ers, more special equipment, 
more special facilities, more 
money. 








They Ave 


Recommending: 


1. A ten-month school term. 
2. A fully-financed free textbook program. 


8. Consideration of kindergartens and adult edu- 
cation. 


4. Special programs for gifted and handicapped 
children. 


5. A revised and fully-financed transportation 
program. 


6. Qualified degree teachers be paid salaries 
equal to the national average. 


7. $900 per classroom unit for current expenses. 
8. $800 per classroom unit for capital outlay. 


9. Increased support for vocational education 
beyond high school. 


10. Adequate support for colleges. 


11. Establishment of a state school building au- 
thority. 
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What Happens Next? 


Citizens’ committees should continue to work together to develop in other people 


the same understandings about schools they have. 


The Parent-Teacher Association, and other civic groups, should be on the alert 


for ways in which help can be provided. 


Every member of the teaching profession must be intelligently informed and an 


active interpreter of the program. 


One of the most important ingredients of the interpretation of such a program 


is proper support by news media at both the local and state levels. 


At a time such as today, with a program such as this, action is much 


more important than lip service. 








A well-informed and con- 
vinced legislator representing 
the will of the people and the 
needs of boys and girls in 
YOUR district. 











KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
2303 South Third 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 





POSTMASTER—Form 3547 Requested 
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When Classroom Teachers Get Together at KEA... 


TURNER WILL TALK 








Ewald Turner 


WALD TURNERS election as 

president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association cli- 
maxes an outstanding record of 
service to the teaching profession. 
Mr. Turner has long been active 
in his professional organizations at 
local, state, and national levels, 
and is recognized by his colleagues 
as an_ enthusiastic professional 
member and capable classroom 
teacher leader. 


Many classroom teachers re- 
member him as the master of cere- 
monies for Classroom Teacher 
Night at Jantzen Beach in Port- 
land, Oregon, in July, 1956. Still 
others know him as the pilot of 
the two highly successful North- 
west Regional Conferences which 
have taken place in Pendleton. In 
addition, Mr. Turner has been a 
frequent participant at conventions 
and conferences and has become 
widely known for his professional 
dedication. 


Although originally from Mis- 
souri, Mr. Turner has rendered 
most of his professional service in 
Oregon. He served as president of 
his local association, the Pendleton 
Association of Teachers, for one 
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Come and find out about the ac- 
tivities of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

A get-acquainted coffee hour 
following the Thursday afternoon 
session will give everyone an op- 
portunity to meet our national 
president, Mr. Ewald Turner. 

A Hospitality Room has been re- 
served at the Sheraton during KEA 
for YOUR convenience. Do take 
advantage of it. 





year. He is also a member of the 
Umatilla County Unit of the Ore- 
gon Education Association and 
acted as membership chairman of 
that group for three years. 


Mr. Turner was regional director 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Oregon Education 
Association for two years and was 
president of the Oregon Depart- 
ment for two years. During this 
period he represented Oregon on 
the Advisory Council of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. 


In 1957 he was elected vice- 
president of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Prior to 
that time he had served on the 
Department's 1953-54 Credentials 
Committee. He participated in the 
Study Conference on Professional 
Salary Schedules for Classroom 
Teachers in 1957-58. He also 
served as the Department's repre- 
sentative on an Advisory Commit- 
tee for the National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA, in the 
preparation of a film on civil de- 
fense. 


Mr. Turner has served on a joint 
committee of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association, the Oregon Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the Oregon School Boards Associa? 
tion. He -was president of the 

Please turn to page 34 


Reported By Richard Stofer 








DCT 
PROGRAM 


KEA CONVENTION 
Thursday, April 16 
2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Bureaux-Hall 


CTA Cracker Barrel Session 
Constitution Revision Report 
Resolutions Hearing 
Reports of Committees 
Salary 
Local Assn. Brochure 
TEPS Scholarship 
UNESCO 
Activities of NEA-DCT 
Ewald Turner 
Buzz Session 
Coffee Hour 


a * * ° 


Friday, April 17 
12:00 Noon 
Sheraton Hotel 


Business Session 
Election of Officers 


Constitution Revision 
Resolutions 


“Classroom Teacher, Builder 
of a Better World” 


Ewald Turner, NEA-DCT 
President 
Luncheon Tickets: $2.00 
Purchase When You Register 




















REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 











THE LAND BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS By Janice Holt 
Giles. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 


There can be no doubt by now that Janice Holt Giles is one 
of Kentucky’s most competent contemporary writers. The time 
has come to consider her in relation to writers of our country. Not 
for a long time has there appeared on the American literary hori- 
zon a writer of greater versatility and excellence. She has suc- 
ceeded in a variety of types and has endowed all that she has 
written with artistry and interest. Her major aims appear always 
to tell a good story and to re-create for posterity a remote section 
of Kentucky history. She has succeeded admirably in both. 


The Land Beyond the Mountains is both an artistic and his- 
torical achievement. The story of James Wilkinson’s attempt to 
detach Kentucky from the United States and to make it the nucleus 
of a western empire is one of unflagging interest. Woven into 
the fabric of that narrative are many other threads of life pre- 
dominate in early Kentucky history. 


The protagonist is Major Cass Cartwright, a fully-dimensioned 
character whose thinking and action dominate the entire scene. 
Through his efforts and those of his numerous assistants, a vivid 
bit of Kentucky history becomes real and vital. 


There are many characters in the book, and all of them emerge 
as real people. Chief among them are the two women who helped 
mold the character and actions of Cass: Rachel, a Quaker widow, 
and Tattie, a waif whom Cass saved from the slums of Phila- 
delphia. James Wilson, always regarded as one of the most 
enigmatic personalities of American history, here receives com- 
plete and expert treatment. Though the puzzle of his character 
is not solved, Mrs. Giles has done much to make him an under- 
standable person in spite of his many-faceted makeup. 


As always, the author uses economy and restraint at the same 
time that she does a complete job of character, incident, and back- 
ground. Her prose contains poetry and strength at the same time. 


The Land Beyond the Mountains is a welcome addition to a 
large body of novels dealing with the history of America and is 
another evidence of its creator's consummate skill as a writer. It 
should be read and enjoyed by many. 








Fact and Fiction 


A Golden Land edited by James 
Reeves. Hastings House. $5.50. 





So You're in High School by 
Mary F. Detjen and William W. 
Detjen. McGraw-Hill. $2.70. Two 
Louisville educators who have pro- 
duced a number of § successful 
books on guidance now present an 
eminently readable book for high 
school youngsters. Many problems 
are discussed freely in an informed, 
chatty manner sure to be popular. 
The advice is good and wholesome; 
the book should be just as popular 
as its predecessors. 
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Here is a wonderful collection of 
children’s literature—stories, poems, 
pictures, and songs. The illustra- 


tions do much to enhance the value _ 


of the book. 


American English by Albert H. 
Marckwardt. Oxford University 
Press. $4.50. This is a readable 
and provocative book that traces 
the growth of our language from 
colonial days to the present. The 
author believes that language re- 


flects the culture of the persons 
who use it, and he proves his ideas 
in interesting fashion. 


Miss Plum and Miss Penny by 
Dorothy E. Smith. Dutton. $3.50. 
English village life provides the 
background for this exceptionally 
well written story of two women 
who helped themselves as_ they 
tried to help each other. There 
are many briefly delineated char- 
acters. 


The Pistol by James Jones. Scrib- 
ners. $3. This short novel proves 
once more that the author is more 
than competent and that he can 
write economically, a characteristic 
heretofore not in evidence. The 
powerful story takes place in 
Hawaii and concerns a group of 
soldiers at war. 


Letters to Mother edited by 
Charles Van Doren. Channel Press. 
$5. This is an excellent collection 
of letters to mother from eminent 
persons in a variety of fields, 
arranged according to the occupa- 
tions of their writers. The editor 
provides readable and interesting 
introductions. 


Sigh for a Strange Land by 
Monica Stirling. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. Three refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain are the major 
characters of this engrossing story. 
In character portrayal and story in- 
terest this is above average. 


Against the Wind by Geoffrey 
Household. Little, Brown. $4. 
Household is a British novelist 
whose fame rests upon his stories 
of adventure. This fascinating 
autobiography matches the excel- 
lence of his fiction and presents a 
fully-dimensional portrait of an un- 


‘usual person and life. 


Trail of Tears by William For- 
rest. Crown. $3.95. John Ross was 
the Scotch-Indian who led the 
Cherokee Indians to Oklahoma 
after they had been ousted from 
their homes in Georgia. Here he 
is made the hero of a historical 
novel with a difference. An en- 
grossing story throughout. 
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In Order to See Elementary Principals at KEA 


FRED HARRIS COMES HOME 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 


District Representatives 
Report 


First District: They held another 
dinner meeting in March. This 
group has been very active 
throughout the year. Congratula- 
tions, Paul Gardner, Jr. 

Second District: A recent meet- 
ing was held in Henderson, with 
Mr. Basil Rohrer as gyest speaker. 
Mr. Estill Alexander also reports 
that a spring dinner meeting is be- 
ing planned. Good for Second Dis- 
trict. .s 
Third District: Mrs. Thelma 
Hendricks reports that her group 
will be having three meetings this 
year, that their memberships will 
be increased, and pertinent prob- 
lems common to the group will be 
discussed. They will try to have 
one dinner meeting, too. Tell us 
more. 

Central District: Mrs. Charline 
Clayton writes that her group met 
at Glendover School in Lexington, 
where Mrs. Bess Roberts is Princi- 
pal. This was a dinner meeting 
with Miss Josephine McKee speak- 
ing on “What is a Good Elemen- 
tary Principal?” The Fifth and 
Sixth Graders presented a band 
program, and wore red and white 
outfits for the occasion. 

A future meeting is planned for 
Danville, when reports of the Con- 
vention, school legislation, and 
troublesome problems will be dis- 
cussed. 

There were 50 present, including 
a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, at the Glendover meeting. 

Middle Cumberland: Mr. Hob= 
son Stephens indicates that dues 
were collected and officers elected 
at their Somerset meeting in the 
fall, and that a dinner meeting is 
planned for the spring. The com- 
mittee has met to complete such 
plans. 

All Districts: Please keep the 
news a-coming! 
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The next regularly scheduled 
Executive Board meeting will be 
held immediately following the 
luncheon at St. Matthews School. 
All representatives of the educa- 
tional districts, from the colleges, 
officers, and chairmen, are asked 
to attend. 


2 * 2 


Mrs. Mae Dixon says thanks to 
Mr. O. F. Brown and all repre- 
sentatives for the fine membership 
record. 

Bravo! We now have 436 mem- 
bers in KEA-DESP. 


2 * 2 
Last but not least... 


All members of DESP are cor- 
dially invited by Mrs. Marjorie M. 
Straub, Art Supervisor for Jefferson 
County Schools, to visit the county- 
wide art exhibit at: the University 
of Louisville Library, and also at 
the Chenoweth School on High- 
way 42. The PTA of Chenoweth 
School is having a coffee hour for 
visiting principals. Mr. Glen 
Edelen and Mr. Howard Shaver 
are arranging transportation for 
any of the visiting principals, and 
others who might be interested in 
seeing the exhibit and enjoying a 
cup of coffee. 
~ Sounds wonderful, Mrs. Straub. 
Thank you for this invitation from 
you and your administrative staff. 


2 2 od 


- Be seeing you at KEA. 





Dr. Fred E. Harris 


D* HARRIS, you will remem- 
ber, was an active member of 
our state group for several years. It 
was through his keen insight and 
interest that our Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals was organized in April, 1951. 
He was always ready and willing 
to help us while he was on the 
staff of the University of Kentucky. 
Dr. Harris will speak at our an- 
nual luncheon of the KEA-DESP 
on Thursday, April 16, at the St. 
Matthews Elementary School on 
Brown Avenue in Jefferson County. 
His topic will be: “Elementary 
Education in a Time of Change.” 
Reservations for the luncheon 
closed on April 1; we hope you 
made yours in time. If you were 
unable to make a reservation for 
the luncheon, come in afterwards 
and hear Dr. Harris’ address. 
Annual Business: Election of 


officers will be held. An amend- 


ment to include the office of “Cor- 
responding Secretary” will be pro- 
posed and voted upon. A scroll, 
honoring some person who has 
made an outstanding contribution 
in rendering educational services 
to children, will be presented. 
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A Desk For Billie 

Billie began life as the child of 
migrant parents. The first mem- 
ories of her childhood were of 
dusty roads, an open car puffing 
through the rain and snow and 
hot sun, and of a tent pitched for 
sleeping and living in the open 
air. She had no real home. 

She felt that her family was 
not even real . . . in the way of 
people who lived in houses, and 
ate from tables with forks and 
knives. Slowly a question formed 
in Billie’s mind. How do people 
become “real people”? What made 
the children in the towns different 
from her? Why didn’t they have 
to sell baskets that their fathers 
made? 

The answer came to her through 
the words of a tramp who camped 
for a while in a hobo jungle where 
they stopped. He talked about 
SCHOOL. This, he explained, 
made the difference between “real 
people” and her family. “Real 
children” went to school. 

AND SCHOOLS WERE FREE 
IN AMERICA. This is what Billie 
learned. This is why little Billie 
and her sister started to school. 
Of course she had to wear a ragged 
dress. But that made no differ- 
ence. She could still have a desk 
all to herself wherever her family 
traveled. The teachers mattered, 
too. There was one teacher who 
pulled Billie from her loneliness 
and gave her companionship by 
allowing her to tend the flowers 
in the classroom. 

Further along the dusty road, 
there was the teacher who recog- 
nized Billie’s need for glasses and 
bought them for her. . . . 

. . . and the teacher in high 
school who loaned Billie a dress 
for her first party. 

And finally the American schools 
awarded Billie a diploma... 
recognition of her successful fight 
to become a “real person,” edu- 
cated and prepared to leave the 
migrant trails, the back roads, 
tents, make-shift camps, poor 
food . . . the endless life of 
nothingness. 

Today, Mrs. Billie Davis is a 
successful editor, writer and lec- 
turer. Her life story appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post article, 
“I Was a Hobo Kid.” And now 
the story of her fight for an edu- 
cation is presented by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
this hour-length motion picture. 

A Desk for Billie is a 16 mm. 
film in color or in black and 
white, available to school groups 
from the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, 2303 S. 8rd _ Street, 
Louisville 8, Ky. All it costs is 
the return postage (11 cents). 








Shadows of the Past 


... Yea, | have a goodly heritage.”- Psalm XVI 


Thirty-five years ago 

The April, 1924, issue of the 
KEA JournaL was the “Annual 
Program Number.” Featured were 
the schedules of general sessions 
and departmental meetings of the 
58rd Annual Convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
to be held in Louisville, April 
23-26. 

Six general sessions were to be 
held between Wednesday evening 
and Saturday morning. Ten out-of- 
state authorities were scheduled to 
deliver “addresses” to the mem- 
bership at these general sessions. 
In addition, ten other speeches, by 
Kentucky educators, were sched- 
uled for the general sessions, but 
not dignified with the title, “ad- 
dress.” Formal speeches were sep- 
arated from each other by thirteen 
different musical programs. 

Out-of-state speakers included: 
William L. Bryan, President of 
Indiana University, Robert J. Aley, 
President of Butler College, F. D. 
Slutz, a principal from Dayton, 
Ohio, H. H. Ryan, a principal from 
St. Louis, Miss Olive M. Jones, 
President of NEA, Arthur M. 
Hyde, Governor of Missouri, and 
Mrs. Winifred Carberry, of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Kentuckians scheduled to speak 
at the general sessions included: 
J. W. Ireland, Frankfort Superin- 
tendent and KEA President, G. C. 
Gamble, Dean at Western, M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington Superintendent, 
W. S. Taylor, Dean of UK College 
of Education, McHenry Rhoads, 
State Superintendent, H. L. Don- 
ovan, Dean at Eastern, T. C. 
Cherry, Bowling Green Superin- 
tendent, and J. V. Chapman, Chair- 
man of the KEA Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


Twenty-five years ago 

The April, 1934, issue of the 
KenTucKky ScHOOL JOURNAL was 
also a convention issue, carrying 
the entire program of the annual 
meeting to be held in Louisville 
on April 18-21. The general ses- 
sions had been reduced to five, be- 


tween Wednesday evening and 
Friday evening. 

Out-of-state speakers presenting 
featured “addresses,” included: 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, NEA 
President Jessie Gray, Raymond 
Robbins, Dr. Edgar W. Knight, 
and G. Bromley Oxnam. However, 
Kentuckians also presented “ad- 
dresses” including R. E. Jaggers, 
James H. Richmond, and _ Jesse 
Adams. 

Hotels listed their room rates 
for KEA: Single room with bath, 
$2.00 to $4.00 per day; double 
room with bath, $3.00 to $7.00 per 
day for both occupants. 

In another section of the same 
issue, Executive Secretary W. P. 
King raises and answers three 
questions: (1) Why should you 
belong to the KEA; (2) Why 
should you attend the KEA Con- 
vention; and (3) What has the 
KEA done for you? 


Ten years ago 

In April, 1949, the Kentucky 
ScHOOL JOURNAL was again the 
convention number. But the in- 
formation on the program was set 
aside in the first pages in order 
to recognize the death of William 
Perry King, second Executive Sec- 
retary of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

‘For more than half a century he 
unselfishly devoted himself to the 
profession which he loved —as 
teacher, principal, superintendent, 
college president and as executive 
secretary . . . Most of this long 
and useful career was spent in 
Kentucky, yet his influence was 
nationwide due to the many sig- 
nificant movements which he 
helped to initiate and nurture . . .” 

The 77th annual convention of 


- KEA was scheduled for April 20- 


22. Five general sessions were on 
the program, but main “addresses” 
had dwindled in number to seven. 
Featured speakers included: Coun- 
tess Alexandra Tolstoy, Dr. W. C. 
Bower, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Wm. G. 
Carr, NEA Associate Secretary, 

Please turn to page 30 
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A Retired Teacher Writes PSS 


TO A YOUNG TEACHER 


N educator is a leader in the 

thinking of the people with 
whom he comes in contact, and 
with whom he associates. This 
does not mean that they must agree 
with him. On the contrary, many 
will disagree. Do not let disagree- 
ment be a deterrent from your 
larger objective. It is oftentimes 
used to promote growth and de- 
velopment. 

An effective program of educa- 
tion must be sponsored by leaders 
who are fearless and determined to 
carry through the program that has 
been outlined. The work will be 
accomplished in proportion to the 
vision of its leaders; no more, no 
less. 

The leaders, the superintendent, 
the supervisors, the teachers, the 
parents must all feel a keen sense 
of responsibility for the upgrading 
of the educational program in the 
county. 

If the people in general do not 
fully understand what the objec- 
tives are, they can do very little to 
aid. An intensive advertising pro- 
gram should be set in motion to 
acquaint the people with the ob- 
jectives and keep them informed 
as new objectives arise. 

The leaders must be able to state 
clearly what the objectives are and 
have a ready and convincing argu- 
ment in their defense. In addition, 
they must be dedicated to the 
cause of education. They should 
have a deep and abiding faith in 
our form of government. They 
must have a vast knowledge of 
things and be eager to learn more. 
Again, they must have faith in God 
and confidence in man. 

Humility is an enobling virtue. 


Leaders should be humble. Do. 





Editor’s Note: Even though 
he has been retired for disability 
for five years, Mr. Collins con- 
tinues to think of teaching. This 
is his advice to young teachers, 
those who have in his opinion 
the most priceless possession in 
the world, healthy bodies. 








not think more highly of self then 
one ought to think. Be a peace- 
maker, not a trouble-maker. Find 
in others the good that is there, and 
tell them about it. They will re- 
spond. Be a preacher, and let your 
life be a sermon that inspires and 


lifts others. Set goals for people 


“and watch them climb and reach 


them. Some will climb beyond; 
others will hardly make it. 


Strive for thoroughness. It is 
catching. Thoroughness leads to 
excellence. A great part of teach- 
ing is slipshod, half-hearted work. 
Be thorough, be precise, be exact- 
ing. Tolerate nothing less than the 
best. If only one thing is taught, 
let it be done right. 


—Cyrus W. Collins, 
Jackson 








LITTLE BROWN KOKO LIVES AGAIN! 


Mr. Bennie Lee Fudge 

The C. E. I. Publishing Co. 
Box 858 

Athens, Alabama 


Dear Mr. Fudge, 


I want to introduce myself. I am a school teacher of first grade 
children at Deming School, Mt. Olivet, Kentucky. I have been teaching 
school since 1929, and in 1942 I accepted my present position. 


It was with great joy and pride that I heard some time ago that your 
company had decided to publish some of the delightful Little Brown Koko 
stories written by Mrs. Blanche Seale Hunt. 


When the very first Little Brown Koko story appeared in Household 
many years ago, I clipped it out and took it to the little rural school which 
I was teaching then. My pupils adored it, and asked for it over again and 
again, until the next month when another one appeared. Finally all of 
them were pasted in a huge scrapbook, and read over and over to each 
succeeding group of children. They were popular right through the sixth 
grade. I’m afraid that, had I not had my own copies, I would have had a 
hard time securing them from the library. 


The stories had the power to spell-bind any large group of children 
as was evidenced by one experience I had. We were having a Hallowe'en 
program in our school. I had 150 children (first through sixth) in one 
room before our part on the program was to take place. We had to stay 
there, and keep very quiet for a little over half-an-hour. I was the only 
teacher with them, but with the help of my scrapbook and the collection 
of Hallowe'en stories there was never a peep nor a noise from that room. 
People wondered how in the world it had been possible to have that many 
children in one place so long and not hear any noise. But the magic was 
Little Brown Koko. 


May I thank you, and congratulate you, for making Mrs. Hunt’s won- 
derful stories available to the public? 


Because of this I ask to be permitted to sign this letter as— 
Your friend 
‘Mrs. Irene Galbraith 


Need we say more? 


Little Brown Koko at Work and Play, with twenty of the very best 
stories, illustrated throughout in color, is available in two bindings. Paper, 
$1.50. Hard cover, $2.50. Order yours today. 

The C. E. I. Publishing Co. 


Athens, Alabama 
Advertisement 
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News 1 Views 


1. RKCA-NE A Departments 


School Librarians 


(1) All school librarians, teach- 
ers, and administrators are invited 
to hear Miss Gertrude Coward, Di- 
rector of Libraries, Charlotte City 
Schools, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. She will speak at the KASL 
luncheon on Friday noon, during 
KEA. Her subject will be of im- 
portance to us all, “The School 
Library Program,” and will be 
illustrated with slides. Watch your 
mail for a_ reservation notice. 
Tickets may be bought at the KEA 
registration desk. 

(2) Kentucky librarians who want 
to go to Washington for ALA next 
June should let it be known. A 
Greyhound bus will be available 
if as many as 29 want it. The price 
of transportation will be $24.00; 
this is for the round trip and in- 
cludes use of the bus for sight- 
seeing trips in the interim. The 
plan is for the bus to leave on 
Sunday and return on Friday. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred Kerns, Veterans’ 
Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, if 
you want to be in the number. 
She needs to know by April if 
possible. 


(3) KLA has completed a “Liter- 
ary Map of Kentucky” which will 
be on sale soon at bookstores and 
other places at $1.00 each. It is a 
generous size and pictures 57 char- 
acters in Kentucky literature. You 
will want to have one in your 
school. 

(4) Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion will have its annual conven- 
tion at Lexington the last three 
days in October. Make your plans 
to attend the School Librarians’ 
meeting at noon on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 81. 


(5) The second National Library 
Week will be observed the week 
of April 12-18. This is the same 
week as KEA but this fact should 
not deter schools from observance 
of the annual event. The theme 
is again, “Wake up and Read.” 
There are many continuing bene- 
fits to be derived from a con- 
certed effort to get more people to 





read more. Get your school or- 
ganized for a good observance of 
N.L.W. If we keep our students 
awake and reading after N.L.W. 
we will have accomplished some- 
thing worthwhile. 

(6) All school librarians should 
have received by the middle of 
March, a packet and letter from 
the Kentucky Association of School 
Librarians. Will you review it 
carefully and act on some of the 
suggestions found in it, if you have 
not already done so? 

—Ruth Bentley 


Letcher County Teachers 


On January 21 Letcher County 
teachers had their second county- 
wide In-Service Program of the 
year. The theme of the program 
was “Reading, Grades 1 through 
12.” 


After greetings and introduc- 
tions by Superintendent William 
B. Hall, the keynote address was 
given by Dr. Orville Wheeler, of 
George Peabody College. 


The teachers were then grouped 
into nine groups on the basis of 
grades taught. Local teachers 
served as leaders and recorders, 
and visiting educators served as 
consultants. 

Following the lunch hour a 
panel on reading was held for the 
entire group, with Jack Burkich 
of Whitesburg High School serv- 
ing as moderator. 

Dr. Jean Kuhn of the University 
of Kentucky spoke on “Highlights 
of Reading.” 

Consultants for the program 
were: D. C. Anderson of the State 
Department of Education, Louise 


Worthington of Ginn & Company, - 


Dr. Jean Kuhn of the University 
of Kentucky, Blenda Proudfoot of 
the University of Kentucky, Reba 
Pinney of the American Book Com- 
pany, Dr. Russell Renz of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Dr. Pat Wear 
of Berea College, and Dr. J. R. 
Ogletree of the University of Ken- 
tucky. 








This was considered one of 
Letcher County's most successful 
In-Service Training Programs. 


—Wnm. B. Hall 


Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


The luncheon meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
is scheduled for April 16. The 
speaker will be Dr. Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, of Ohio State University. 


Dr. Oberteuffer is a dynamic 
speaker. The topic for the meeting 
will be directed largely at an ag- 
gressive support of physical educa- 
tion and health education in a 
modern program of education. 
Discussion will center, to some ex- 
tent, around some of the recent 
comments made by critics of edu- 
cation as they seek to ignore some 
of the essential facts of human 
existence, and direct the schools 
only towards the development of 
intellectual attainments. 


Dr. Oberteuffer is Professor of 
Physical Education, and has been 
since 1932. A native of Oregon, he 
received his public school and un- 
dergraduate college work there. 
He did his graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University, receiving the 
Ph.D. Degree in 1929. He has 
been in Ohio ever since that date. 


Three Kentucky High 
Schools Win Freedoms 
Foundation Awards 


Henderson County High School, 
Henderson, and two Louisville 
schools, Holy Rosary Academy and 
duPont Manual High School, are 
recipients of the 1958 Freedom 
Awards of Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge. 


These school awards, now in 
their 10th year, honor schools for 
outstanding projects which bring 
to the student body a better under- 
standing of the principles of our 
American way of life. Student- 
teacher “teams” from top-awarded 
schools receive an expense paid 
visit to historic sights in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and Valley 
Forge. 


Please turn to page 35 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK | 


ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


April, 1959 


Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “‘Space 
Travel” or “Radar” or “Plant,” for example, and 
see: how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 

Method,” is a practical guide towards directing ; 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- ed | 
jects and scientific methods. © 


science is 


method 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 


MR. DUANE L. TICE 
85 East Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


MR. HARRY A. WILK 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








An Orchestra Found Out... 


Music and History Do Mix 


When the Parkland Junior High 
School Orchestra of Louisville per- 
formed at the Southern Music Edu- 
cators Conference in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, on April 3, the boys and girls 
were well prepared for the concert 
and for the trip. Alvin E. Rogers, 
who directs the orchestra and band 
at Parkland Junior, prepared the 
orchestra for the musical perform- 
ance, and with his principal, Owen 
Lee Clifford, planned ways of 
securing the funds needed and 
other details of the trip. 

But over and beyond these, the 
usual arrangements for a successful 
trip, something else of interest was 
going on. Field trips are not new 
in education, of course. But the 
wonder of discovery and awareness 
of historical significance of the 
areas traversed is not always made 
an object of interest or concern on 
such ventures. However, the Park- 
land orchestra boys and girls tried 
to find out all they could about the 
areas through which they traveled 
and about the history of the states 





MR. ZURFLUH is Assistant Super- 
visor of Music in the Louisville 
Schools. 


Reported By John Zurfluh 


of Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
Virginia. 

Principal Clifford asked Miss 
Annie Ferry, the school guidance 
counselor, to co-ordinate a re- 
lated project in the Social Studies. 
The students became more aware 
of early times in Kentucky when 
it was a part of Virginia. They 
studied the geography and history 
of the areas they visited. A new 
admiration was aroused for hardy 
pioneers who traveled some of the 
same roads but under great hard- 
ships and privation. Several forms 
of reporting and the making of 
scrapbooks were considered as a 
part of the project. 

Each child was furnished a trip 
map by a major oil company. The 
Louisville Automobile Club fur- 
nished materials about points of 
interest. 

The boys and girls compared 
their mode of travel—safely en- 
closed in two steel and alum- 
inum rolling classrooms (chartered 
busses)—with those of the pioneers 
who pushed into “Kaintuck” many 
years ago. “Kaintuck,” they found, 
means “Prairie” and not “Dark and 
Bloody Ground.” 





Kentucky was well-represented at the Dedication Days in the NEA Headquarters Building by 
Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville Superintendent and NEA Director from Kentucky, and by Virginia 
Murrell, KEA President. Mrs. Ray and Miss Murrell observe as Sara Pasma, a 17-year-old future 


teach 





from J , Alaska, and Ruth Stout, NEA President, place a message in the “Time 


Capsule” predicting the future of education in the next 40 years. 


They traveled over the West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike, which is the mod- 
ern counterpart of the old toll 
roads in our country. The West 
Virginia Turnpike is 99 miles long 
and runs from Charleston to 
Princeton. There is a_ tunnel 
through one mountain on the Turn- 
pike. In order to keep traffic mov- 
ing while it is in the tunnel the 
flow of vehicles is actually tele- 
vised. The driver of any vehicle 
stopping in the tunnel is subject 
to possible arrest for blocking 
traffic after he is out of the tunnel. 
Their study of the old toll roads 
and modern toll roads seemed to 
be of interest to them. 

Some of the mothers who wert 
with the group to Roanoke as chap- 
erons wanted to take part in the 
collection of materials for the trip 
scrapbook. School, it seems, was 
not like this when they were in 
the classroom. 





Shadows of the Past 


Continued from page 26 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, NEA President Mabel 
Studebaker, Lewis E. Parmenter, of 
the National School Service Insti- 
tute in Chicago, and Kentucky's 
own Senator Alben W. Barkley. 

No Kentucky educators or lay 
leaders were on the program for 
the. general sessions. However, 
they dominated the programs of 
the 41 departmental, sectional, and 
related group meetings. 

A constitutional revision com- 
mittee, appointed at the direction 
of the 1948 Delegate Assembly, 
presented a detailed report of its 
recommendations, including: In- 
creasing dues to $3.50, officers to 
assume office immediately after 
election, members of KEA Board 
of Directors limited to two con- 
secutive terms, members of KEA 
Delegate Assembly to be chosen 
by KEA members in local school 





’ district, and the meeting of dis- 


trict officers to be held prior to 
June 1 each year. (They were all! 
adopted. ) 





Men who try to do something 
and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and 
succeed. 
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For Your Information 


LYMAN V. GINGER 


Former NEA President and Dean of UK School of Education 


WILL BE KENTUCKY’S CANDIDATE FOR 


TREASURER OF THE NEA 


For a Three-Year Term 
AT THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION IN ST. LOUIS 


Plan to Vote and Solicit Support for His Candidacy 








George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a m= FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 8 - August 14 
WIDE CHOICE @ EARLY SUMMER TERM -—Junes - July 11 
of @ LATE SUMMER TERM = —July 13 - August 14 


SUMMER m= MID-SUMMER TERM = —June 22 - July 24 


= INTERSESSION —August 17 - August 28 
P R O G R A M *. = WORKSHOPS —short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 


Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned campus vast recreational and sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s 
stretch your mind and stir your imagination while Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, and the 
you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of historical Old South. Write today for SUMMER 
summer study at the very doorway of Tennessee’s BULLETIN. 


Address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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At the 


KEA Convention, Booths 26 and 27 


‘LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


An individualized program for grades 2 through 8 
that provides new opportunity and challenge for 
pupils of all abilities and needs. 


Each pupil concentrates on his own spelling difficul- 
ties. Each learns to the limit of his capacity. 


Clothbound and Workbook Forms, Teachers’ Edition for each. 


# Mer Burdett Company 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


r eae 
SEsT... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


11’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improves 
ment program. 

iW’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 

Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them”’ 
-.. “best of its *?... “‘more convenient”’ . . . 
“‘so quiet’”’. . . “* and adaptable”. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 of more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
KJ94 523 S$. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
SIMPLE 


EFFECTIVE DURABLE! 





TIME TO START THINKING 


ELEMENTARY 
=| & HIGH SCHOOL 





Plan now for next . Write for 
our FREE CATALOG of over 270 titles. There's 
one to fit your text. 


HARLO 


SHING CORP 








TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 


We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every applicant 
our personal attention. We are qualified to 
render you a quality service. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: chool - librarians — psychologists. 
Ph.D.’s, M.A.’s for colleges. 














NEA Convention 
June 28-July 3 





Counselors 
Courageous 


By Drewry Meece 


The guidance counselor is asked 
to know the unknowable—whether 
a child can and is not, or is not be- 
cause he cannot! He is expected 
to see the unseeable — the good 
within the pupil who seems totally 
putrid. He is to help the pupil do 
the good, without telling him ther» 
is an evil. He is expected to hea 
the inaudible—that which the pup! 
verbalizes during eternal minute; 
of burning silence! He is to per- 
ceive the imperceptible — the in- 
ward problem of the child who se 
cures his problem within a psy- 
chological fortress. 


It is his duty to inflate an ego 
which is deflated! He is to erect a 
super-structure where there is no 
foundation. He is the provider oi 
a foreground when there is no 





MR. MEECE expresses these thoughts 
after five months as Guidance Coun- 
selor in Russell County High School, 
Russell Springs. 





background. He is to give wings— 
when the “bird” has never even 
walked. He offers vocational 
guidance when there has been no 
vocation for generations. 


The guidance counselor furnishes 
the psychological shoulder which 
absorbs tears—while he offers no 
verbal sympathy. He is the silent, 
non-directive recepticle—while in- 
ternally, infernally, he is burning 
to advise. 


Sometimes the counselor is called 
upon to say the inexpressible—to 
place his own ideas upon the 


_pupil’s tongue. Occasionally he is 


also asked to explain the inex- 
plicable. Finally, the guidance 
counselor is charged with the diffi- 
cult—but rewarding — task of un- 
screwing the inscrutable! 





Success: A ladder you cannot 
climb with your hands in your 


pockets. 
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MAKE YOUR FUTURE 
MORE SECURE 


Don’t let an accident mar your future financial security. A serious injury 
or sickness may drain a lifetime savings. 


Help protect your future financial security by enrolling in the 


KEA TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


To. make this Teacher Welfare Project available to your school sys- 
tem, have your superintendent or the president of your local association 
make a request that the KEA Plan be presented to your school system. 


TO SCHEDULE MEETINGS WRITE: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
LOCAL OFFICE e 360 FRANCIS BUILDING e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

















}(= Stay out front with Steck’s improved 


The modern teacher will choose this teachable up-to-date 
Worktext Series designed to create class interest. 


¥% Carefully selected topics and information are suitable for each particular grade. 

% Each Worktext is profusely illustrated with clear-cut drawings and photographs. 

% Teacher's Editions, tests and Grading Charts are also available. 
DO YOU KNOW, Gr. 1 EXPLORING OUR WORLD, Gr. 7 
THINGS AROUND YOU, Gr. 2 SCIENTIFIC LIVING TODAY, Gr. 8 
YOU FIND OUT, Gr. 3 THIS AGE OF SCIENCE, Gr. 9 
THE WORLD ABOUT YOU, Gr. 4 BIOLOGY, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, High School .“ — 
THIS EARTH OF OURS, Gr. 5 CHEMISTRY, High School “en 
LEARNING TO USE SCIENCE, Gr. 6 MODERN GENERAL SCIENCE, High School 

HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE ed 


Pe 5g as 


... also available for your reading program 


The Supplementary Readers — 
The Woodland Frolics Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 6 
The Wonder Wonder Series, Pre-primer — Gr. 3 Pes ae ek tee 
. . . to emphasize your basal reading program — The Steck Company 
The Reading Essentials Series, Beginners - Gr. 8 
PUBLISHERS ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1959 


Intersession: 1-19 June, 1959 
First Regular Term: 19 June-24 July, 1959 
Second Regular Term: 25 July-28 August, 1959 


SPECIAL COURSES AND UNITS 
FOR TEACHERS 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING. In the First Regular Term 
only. Demonstration classes in Grades 1-2, Grades 3-4, and in 
Grades 5-6. Directed observation of expert teaching with accom- 
panying conferences and discussions. 


ART EDUCATION AND MUSIC EDUCATION. In the First 
Regular Term: “Art and Crafts in Kindergarten and Grades 1-6,” 
“Music in the Elementary School,” “Pictorial Art in the Elemen- 
tary School.” ALSO FINE ARTS COURSES, “History and Liter- 
ature of Music,” “Music in the Fine Arts.” In the Second Regular 
Term: “Utilization of Community Resources in Art Education” 
(A Workshop), “Music and the Arts in America Today,” “Music 
jn the Elementary School.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. In the First Regular Term: “Prin- 
ciples and Methodology of Secondary-School Teaching,” “Methods 
of Foreign Language Instruction.” ACADEMIC COURSES in 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Psychology, English, Physical 
and Biological Sciences, Business Administration, and the Social 
Sciences. In the Second Regular Term: “Contemporary Second- 
ary Education,” “Teaching Journalism and Newswriting.” 


IN OTHER AREAS OF EDUCATION. (1) Special Education: 
“Education of the Gifted Child.” (2) Business Education: Be- 
ginning and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand, “Seminar on 
Business Education.” (3) Vocational Education: “Supervision of 
Trade and Industrial Education” and other courses for vocational 
education teachers. 


For further information on these and the 250 
remaining courses in Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Pharmacy, Nursing-Health, and Business Administration, address: 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 


Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we car place you advanta- 


geously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 











SUMMER WORK SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Classroom Teachers 





Continued from page 23 


Eastern Oregon Educational Con- 
ference during 1955-56. 


Education for Mr. Turner began 
in one-room rural schools in Mis- 
souri. After graduating from the 
Creighton (Missouri) High School, 
he attended the Central Missouri 
State College in Warrensburg, 
where he received a bachelor of 
science degree in education. He 
earned his master’s degree at Colo- 
rado State College in Greeley and 
has done additional graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. His teaching experience 
includes nine years in Pendleton, 
Oregon; two in Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri; and three in Joplin, Missouri. 


At the present time Mr. Turner 
is a crafts teacher and director of 
student activities at the Helen Mc- 
Cune Junior High School in Pen- 
dleton. During 1958-59 he is on 
professional leave from his teach- 
ing position to carry out the duties 
of his office as president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 





Convention Program 





Continued from page 12 


The following were received too late 
to include in the regular program sched- 
ule: 


The Teachers Retirement Nominating 
Committee will meet Friday, 2:30 p.m., 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


The Audio Visual Association will meet 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., Forum Classroom, 
First Christian Church. 


Counselors and Deans of Women 
will meet Friday, 12:00 noon, Luncheon, 
Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


The Fifth District Association of Sci- 
ence Teachers will meet Thursday, 2:00 
p.m., Room 18, Natural Science Build- 
ing, University of Louisville. Speaker: 
Norbert C. Rechtin, Training Specialist, 
Survival Project Staff, State Division of 
Civil Defense—“The Responsibility of 
Science Teachers in Radiological De- 
fense.” 


The Follett Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, will exhibit in Booth 7. 


Vacation positions are a problem for 
teachers and principals. Our Firm has 
provided interesting and profitable em- 
ployment to hundreds of Kentucky 


Science Bibliography of Free and 
Inexpensive Materials 
Send $1.50 to 


Science Bibliography Success: Thoroughly planning 


yer ing 4 Ford your work and then thoroughly 
i working your plan. 





teachers during the past 40 years. In- 
formation is yours for the a very 
K. MORAN 
P. O. Box 144, Corbin, Kentucky 
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News ‘N’ Views 





Continued from page 28 


Other Freedoms Foundation 
Awards went to Nazareth College, 
and to Mrs. Sara Roush, a com- 
mercial artist from Louisville. Mrs. 
Roush did the art work for the 
KEA publication, Facts About Ken- 
tucky Schools, which has received 
wide reception by educational and 
lay leaders in the state. 


duPont Manual High School 


In Novemher we sent a folder of 
materials to Freedoms Foundation 
with a description of our activities 
and hours during 1957-58. These 
included: 


- 


1. A coekie sale to make money 
for Children’s Hospital Christmas 


party. 


2. A party at the hospital in 
December, with presents, refresh- 
ments, and entertainment for one 
of the wards. 


.* 


8. UNICEF drive to replace 
“Trick or Treat” at Halloween, 
with $101.10 turned in to the 
United Nations. 


4. Check to American and In- 
ternational Foundation for the 
Blind. 


5. Planned help, at PTA request, 
for taking care of children when 
mothers worked on chili supper. 


6. Attendance at two workshops 
and a KEA meeting for future 
teachers. 


7. Information booth about 


teaching at open house. 


8. Eight programs during the 
year planned around topics re- 
lated to teaching, KEA film, chil- 
dren’s poetry, books on teaching 
of interest to teen-agers (e.g., Jesse - 
Stuart’s The Thread That Runs So 
True), two outside speakers. 


9. Observation by seniors, after 
careful planning, at Cochran 
School. 


10. The “Hanging of the Green” 








Educators T\PS TO TEACHERS 





FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the , asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


ABOUT 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Pe . % 
a so OR 
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Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 


. featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


ve 


Educators 


George D. Conley 
State Mgr. 
2436 Roosevelt Ave. 
Ashland, Ky. 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement ¢ Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab-. 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


a ee 


Mutual CON PANY 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, i. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. . 

Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 


Name: 
Address: 
City: 

State: 
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at Christmas. 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Session—June 15 to August 7 


sd 2 


Courses will be available in all departments of the College 

for freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, and graduate students. 

In order to accommodate the large number of persons who 

wish to live on the campus during the summer, women will be 

housed in Burnam, Sullivan, and O’Donnell Halls. Men will be 

accommodated in Keith, Beckham, Miller, and McCreary Halls. 
— Special programs by guest artists and lecturers — 


Concerts Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays by band and 
orchestra of Stephen Foster Music Camp. 


A DELIGHTFUL PLACE FOR STUDY AND RECREATION 


Alumni, former students, and friends of the College are invited to visit 
Eastern’s headquarters in the lobby of the Brown Hotel during the meeting 
of the KEA and to attend the Eastern Breakfast in the Roof Garden of 
the Brown Hotel Friday morning, April 17, at 8:00 o'clock. 


OTHER SCHEDULED DATES: 


Alumni Dinner in Keen Johnson Student Union Building 
SATURDAY, MAY 30, 6:00 P. M. 


Baccalaureate Service in Hiram Brock Auditorium 
SUNDAY, MAY 31, 10:45 A. M. 


Commencement Program in Hiram Brock Auditorium 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 10:00 A. M. 





For Information About Courses Offered and Schedule of Classes Write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 





Seeking a Position? — 
A nation wide service; school and college 


placements in teaching and in administra- 
tion. Write, telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





Est. 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 








Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 

Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“If you use” 
Noble's “HANDWRITING MADE EASY"—$2.50 
Write teday for FREE CATALOG KS 
NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Continued from page 18 


Finally and perhaps the most 
harmful stereotype of all is one 
that defines the world’s well-being 
purely in terms of technological ad- 
vancement. At best, technology, 
whether it be directed toward 
peaceful pursuits or for military 
preparedness, is but a tool and like 
any tool it is only as good as the 
people who use it. One thing is 
certain: education cannot chart its 
course by fixing on the man-made 
satellites and ignoring the stars 
which have guided it to this good 
hour. At the same time the satel- 
lites can’t be ignored. 


Perhaps the antidote for these 
stereotypes is a sort of skepticism 
which would cause educators to 
take a second look at any proposal 
that purports to rectify all the ills 
that beset education. Thorough 
examination, honest appraisal, 
careful diagnosis, and intelligent 
remediation may be slower in cur- 
ing the patient, but they promise a 
much more satisfactory recovery 
than a cursory diagnosis and a 
hastily prescribed nostrum. 





American 
Education Week 


November 8 to 14, 1959 


Praise and Appraise 
Your Schools 





PSYCHY s By Ray Hass 











Distributed by NASSTA 
“Sometimes | can‘t help support- 
ing the idea that we would know 
full well what to do with our 
lives, if they'd let us!’’ 
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good note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash 20 Cash 24 
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LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 


PAY for HOME REPAI RS not inherit a debt. This protection Is yours at no charge to you. 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. D-6 oe oo oo chat't Rave: 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s 
i] ek return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost | | 
whatsoever. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
lf for any reason you return 
money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
u. 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service 
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FILE INFORMATION ONLY— Please list, below relative information 
es 


On what date of month will your or our confidential 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......_. 
Number of months 
you receive salary............................ ea 


Amount you want to borrow $............ 


Amount earned Name of Relativ (Relationship)............... 


Age......... per month §............................ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employ 


Husband or wife's 
employ: 





Street. Occup. 


Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship)........ 
employment Giseae - 




















Name of Relativ (Relationship)..........._..... ne 
* Street SR: 
(Relationship)............_.. om 











Salary 

per month $ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) Town 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town. 
Amount you owe bank? $ 


What security on bank loan?.. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


$ acneveneeeee--ee tO (Name) (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate 

payment to? (Name)... Town. 
Purpose of loan 


NOT 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 

Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 

with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

oe a so that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
jance and in’ 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES |e 
SALARY 18 NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 








Naine of Relative 








Monthly payments? $. 





Street —— State Occup. 
The above statements are made for the punces of of securing a loan. | agree that ¥ 
any loan be completed, the U. " “Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Sign Full Street 
Name Here. Address. 
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Final Payment 
Due Date 


First Payment 
Due Date. 


Monthly 
Payment $ 


Amount 
of Loan $. 











This note is subject to acce seonatqnee by the company at its office and will am promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at he meee of 3% A og month on that part of the unpaid 

principal balance not exceeding $ per month on that part over $150 

and not in excess of $300 and % st os pal ans on any remainder of such cnpesd 

a ayo computed on the number of days elapsed, a month 
consecutive days 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Now analyze and record 
your pupils’ developing 
mastery of essential skills 
and information using 
completely new forms 
A,B,C,D, of 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


Metropolitan test results make sense. The scores 
point directly to pupil status in skill and content 
areas and suggest the appropriate instructional, 
curricular, or guidance action. 


And the child himself and his parents readily 
understand the terms in which his performance 


Examination sets of the Standardization Edi- 
tion available for examination 1 March. Tests 
for fall ae ready for delivery to schools 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Harold Holcomb, Kentucky Representative 
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Convention Speakers 





Continued from page 10 

Mental Hygiene in London, and 
the First World Assembly of 
Churches in Amsterdam. 


At the Midwest International 
Seminar in Haslov, Denmark, he 
served as Dean of the Faculty, dis- 
cussing “Human: Needs in Modern 
Society.” Subsequently, he di- 
rected the Inter-University Round 
‘Table in India, and Educational 
Consultations in Pakistan. 


Out of his rich experience in in- 
‘ernational understanding in many 
foreign countries, Dr. Weaver has 
developed the Winter Term 
Abroad for Juniors of Lake Erie 
College. Under this arrangement, 
the entire junior class- of the col- 
lege moves to centers in Germany, 
France, Spain, and Italy. Indi- 
vidual students then take up resi- 
dence with European families and 
utilize the facilities of university 
centers. 


Dr. Weaver is a member of the 
American Academy of Political 
Science, Rotary International, the 
Committee on International Cul- 
tural Relations of the Association 
of American Colleges, and the Ad- 
visory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification for the State 
of Ohio. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative pte or offers authors a 
publication, higher royalty, national dist 
and beautifully designed an All subjects = 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


hort Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 


— making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 




















Kentucky ScHOOL JouRNAL’s ad- 
vertisers offer excellent ideas for 
the teacher who watches for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer ma- 
terial for which you must write. 


If you are in a hurry, write di- 


rectly to the advertisers, who will 
send you the material. 


5. Facts about writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson 
Barrett ) 


6. What Every Writer Should 
Know. A 24-page manual of help- 
ful hints, do's and don'ts for 
writers. It answers questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how 
to submit it to a publisher, and 
points out the benefits and pitfalls 
that face writers. (Exposition 
Press ) 


17. With World Book—Science 
is Method is a brochure that pro- 
vides for your students help with 
science learnings and gives insight 
to scientific methods. (Field En- 
terprises Education Corporation ) 


23. For Better, Faster Reading is 
a four-page brochure that describes 
and illustrates the Rateometer, a 
motor driven device for improving 
reading rate and comprehension; 
the Eye-Span Trainer, a simple 
hand operated card shutter for im- 
proving reading skill; and the 


Flash-Tachment, for converting 
any 2 x 2 slide or filmstrip pro- 
jector into a tachistoscope. (Audio- 
Visual Research ) 


24. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books. 
The fields covered are mathe- 
matics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts 
(drawing and shopwork), health, 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective texts for specific 
needs. 80 pages. (The Steck Com- 


pany ) 


33. Brochure which outlines the 
assistance available to persons who 
have written a manuscript and who 
wish to know how to go about hav- 
ing it published. (Greenwich Book 
Publishers ) 
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writing. For lower grades. One 
copy only to elementary school 
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and Noble Publishers, Inc. ) 
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illustrating and describing Poison 
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TURES for distribution to pupils. 
(Ivy-Dry Corporation ) 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 





‘Available in School Year of 1958-1959 Only 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


























away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, HII. 5S 6 17. 28. 2 88, 98. 195, 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY : Enrollment: Boys Girls 
GOODWYN INST. BLDG., MEMPHIS, TENN. :: Available only in the United States of America. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 





Pov dé i Sis 


New residence hall for women which will be completed and ready for occupancy at the opening of the fall semester nex: 
September. 


WESTERN EXTENDS A CORDIAL 
INVITATION.... 


To all alumni, former students and friends to visit Western’s K.E.A. headquarters in the 
lobby of the Brown Hotel. College representatives will be in attendance at the Headquarters 
throughout the entire K.E.A. session. You are invited to make Western’s headquarters your 
headquarters. 


Western’s annual K.E.4. Breakfast will be Tickets for the K.E.A. Breakfast will 
held in the Crystal Ballroom of the Brown be on sale at Western’s headquarters. 
Hotel on Friday morning, April 17 at 

8 o'clock. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 
June 15 to August 7 


Full program of undergraduate courses will be offered in all regular departments. Graduate program will offer courses 
leading to the Master of Arts degree in Education and to the various certificates issued on graduate credits by the 
State Department of Education. 


@ Science Institute @ Special courses and conferences on Kentucky life and 
@ Remedial Reading and Reading Clinic culture 


@ Workshop in visual education © Driver Education 


aaetied , ; oe ear @ Annual Summer Conference for Superintendents July 10 
vided tours to places of special and historical interest @ Prominent speakers and entertainers will appear at col- 
@ Special courses in conservation of natural resources lege assemblies 


For Further Information, Write — President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
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